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WW TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - BosTon. 





Fle VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


51 WEsT 24TH ST., NEW YORK 








is OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O70 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 








ITHACA, N. Y. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


MEDFORD, MASS. 





Af® CHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


[MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 
2»SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
HA RVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Arcnitecture, Lanu- 
scape Architecture, etc. Studenis admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schoo); 
or Colleges. Approved Special Studcnts sdmitte 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equir 
ment. For Catalogue anply to the Seertary 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hal). Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER. Dean. 





TvArs COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 

The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers to the student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 





NEW YORK. 
TH SOCIETY OF BEA UX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information apenyt0 the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 88d St., New York City. 








Don’t Trust to the Iron Worker 





If you want the structural steel work properly protected 
from rust, specify 


Durable Metal Coating 


See that it is put on—and satisfaction is assured 
For booklet write 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


89 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





FrLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wil] 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UN VERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


Four-YEAR Course (Degree B. S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree M. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 


College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIvIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL .AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WVASHING TON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 


Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 





“ Tit AMERICAN VIGNOLA”" 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
REY 
WILLIAM R. WaRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 





ROBBER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
139th-140th Sts.: — Locust Ave. and East River 


Established! 1830. New Yor«r 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED AUTHORIZED. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal! of whose merits our readers have had 
eey to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 


-) tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
c METAL most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 
\ The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
C E | L| N 5 S course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 











| Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 

Best F rom E very trations included in the text, two full-page 

Stand poi nt plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


They are most perfect in architectural 
style, adaptable to any kind of structure; 


they are everlasting, economical, more decora- 

tive than others; easier to put up and our PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES 
variety of designs is larger and better than of ] 
all other manufacturers combined. 


Our ceiling catalogue is free. Send for it. 33: 40 Francs. :: 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Specialties: Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Fireproofing See 
New York, 210 E. 23d St.; Boston, 176 Federal : ae 
St.; Philadelphia, 1215 Filbert St.: St. Louis, Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


= LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 


MIINERAL WOOL cm. | 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 



































Established nearly 40 Years 


« THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. ‘i 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 monthe. 





“Standard 


$ 





PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 


matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 





The ‘*Occident’’ 














The * Oceident.” Plate 101 G. 
Every piece of “Standard” Ware tears our *“* Green 
and Gold”’ guarantee label and has our name “Standard” 
or initials ** S. S. M. Co.’? cast in relief on the exterior. No 


others are genuine. 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident”’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 


The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


“Standard” Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 
as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, thus insuring 
satisfaction to the client, instead of the 
expense and annoyance resulting from the 
application of ordinary paint by unskilled 

hands. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. S. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO./pu11 pine NEWS 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON * ‘ 
P H i LA D E LP H | A Cc H ICACO Every Friday. Price Fourpence 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 








The BUILDING NEWS is an Eng- 
lish Illustrated Journal devoted to Architect- 
ure, Civil Engineering, the Arts of Design, and 
Building. 

It contains eight or more pages of lithographic 
illustrations, usually from two to four pages 
more of engravings, together with Original and 
Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continental : 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
(with Plans) ; List of Tenders received, sug- 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés ; 
Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 
Miscellaneous Matter. 


; Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 
GOOOO9 090606000205 099900500009900000000 690900000000 O0OOO8 | £1 6s. 


Specimen copy free on receipt of postcard. 
ADULTERATION 


Offices— Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn, 
Of paint can be practiced by the painter as easily as by the paint manu- Strand, London, W. C., England. 

facturer; but the manufacturer fails or succeeds by the quality of his 

paints, the painter by the quality of his work. The manufacturer’s incen- 
tive to do his best is paramount. Todo his best he uses Zinc White as 
the base of his paints — making them beautiful, durable, economical. 





CLEANING 


whether given frequently by the careful house- 
maid or strenuously by the zealous janitor, 
does not destroy the original brightness of 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


It is “white metal clear through”? and there is 
no plated surface that can be worn away by 
rubbing 





All products including Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubing are de- 
scribed in our “ Table Book.” 


BENEDICT & BURNHAM Mea. Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


New York Boston 
253 Broadway 172 High St. 

















~~ OV 





B OOKS: 


FREE 


Our Practical Pamphlets : 


The New Jersey Zinc Go. 


“The Paint Question.” 71 Broadway “The Library of Congress,” 
r “ Paints in Architecture.” 
“ Specifications for Architects.” New York 
- We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of Zinc Paint manufacturers furnished on 20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 
i request. 
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[Fer pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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“Topical Architecture 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 


such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@_ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture, instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 


urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


15.00 


‘“‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ or ‘Door 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ and ‘‘Door and 


|itattan from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“‘Jtalian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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fron Stairs in the N. EB. eideeine of Music Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Ornamental Iron Work in the above Building Furnished by 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


Tron Stairs 
Store Fronts 
Balconies 
Grilles 
Railings 
Elevator Cars 


Elevator Enclosures 


and 


Ornamental Iron 


Work for Buildings 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Edison Electric Ilvminating 
Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at J and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 

This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., daily, and visitors are cors 

dially welcome. 


See the New Telautograph Machine of 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 

See the New Edison Storage Battery 

See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 
and many other illustrations of Elecs 
trical development 


Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 





























James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 











stopping by storms. 


Buildings, Etc. 
20,000 in Use 


CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
‘Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


No heavy weights. 








ALTON’S 
1904, 






TRADE-MARK. 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
periorto last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEO. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
L ours, Kansas City and Peoria. ‘Take the 

“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair. 1904. 


















; Woman's Exquisite Taste 


prompts her to select 


HINNEAR RADIATORS 


every time for use in the home, because they are made in a wide 
variety of finishes to conform to any interior decoration. 

Formed of Steel, Brass, Copper and Bronze. 
1ight and durable and furnish a maximum of heating surface in 
limited floor space. 


KINNEAR HOOD STEEL CO. 
No. 141 Broadway, New York 


They are very 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 
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PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING GUARD 
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PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING GATE FOR 
STORE ENTRANCE. 
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SWAG as Ne Mees as 


ORNAMENTAL] WROUGHT IRON RAILING. 


The Wm. R. Pitt 


Composite Iron Works 


111 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


WE MANUFACTURE AND MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL KINDS OF 
FOLDING GATES AND GUARDS IN STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND 
BRONZE FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOs- 
URES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, WINDOWS, BRIDGES, FERRY- 
BOATS, RAILWAY CARS, ETC. ALSO RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND 
ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, BANK AND OFFICE 
RAILINGS, IRON AND GLASS VESTIBULE AND STORM Doors, 
MARQUEES, WIRE GUARDS AND PARTITIONS, IRON STAIRS, 
SHUTTERS, GRATINGS, LANTERNS, BRACKETS, ANDIRONS, 
SPECIAL HARDWARE AND ALL ARTISTIC WROUGHT WoRK. 


Estimates furnished upon receipt of 
particulars 
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PITT-BOSTWICK FOLDING GUARD 
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BOWED WROUGHT IRON 
WINDOW GUARD. 


WROUGHT IRON DRIVEWAY GATES. 
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HERE WASA TIME when every young American Architect sought the 
ateliers of Paris. There was a time when he thought he needed a foreign 
ncil. But today the American studies at home in good schools, uses 
Dixon's American Graphite Pencils and does wonderfully good 
work. May we send-you Booklet 14 J? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ae WATER an ras 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR (CY 
PUMPING ENGINES “eZ 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. rad. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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Resl Concrete Binder and Seli-Centering wilh Kuhne’s Sheet 
Metal Structural Element for Fire-proof Construction, efc. 


Floors, Stairs, 
== Ceilings, 
Partitions, 
— |Furrings, 
S Outside Walls, 
= Roofs, 
~ Sidewalks, 

= Trunk Sewers, 
== Tanks, etc. 




















Patented Jan. 1, 1901, others pending. 


TRUSS METAL LATH CO., Mfrs., 15-25 Whitehall Street, N. Y, 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


STEEL CONCRETE 














THE STANDARD 
OF QUALITY 


TAPESTROLEA 


Burlaps and Canvases 
always the best for 


WALL DECORATION 


They are made well —the best stock —the purest dyes — superior workmen 
— intelligent treatment in every department. 
TAPESTROLEA is the best wall-covering because it protects new walls, 
prevents cracking, sustains old wall. It is easy to hang and stays hung. It 
always looks well. 
Stock goods (36 inch) in great variety of colors. 
We supply the sample books free, you select the goods. 

An illustrated booklet on TAPESTROLEA sent on applieation 








Richter Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Works 


Beware of cheap and 
worthless imitations of 


TAPESTROLEA 
We are the originators 


2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 





Salesrooms: New York Chicago St. Louis 





Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





reaps ,, 
READY 


Evel astn acct 
mxeo RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALI BROS. CO., 1014 9th St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 
i : St., Cleveland, O 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 








FOLSOM NEW MODEL 
SNOW GUARD 


Specified by leading architects to hold the 
snow on all pitch roofs, entirely obviating all 
chance of injury to life or to the property it 
protects. The only perfect device for this pur- 
pose. For old and new roofs, slate, shingle, tile 
or metal. 


THREE HISTORIC BUILDINGS 
Faneuil Hall 
Old South Church 
King’s Chapel 
Boston 
Are Fitted with this Snow Guard 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD CO. 


143 Federal Street BOSTON, Mass. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos’”? on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 





Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Eeteety tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 
AT THE PAN-AMER. 


HIGHEST AWAED GOLD MEDA I1CAN EXPOSITION 


Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN'S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC.CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 














JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 
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FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of-Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BroaDWway - - New YorE. 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 


ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 


A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
one-half the cost 


Main Factory and Show Rooms 
637-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Boston Office, 19 Pearl Street 
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The 


Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
inflammable than flax P 


Quilt is made of eel-grass. 


Sheathing and Deafening 


imitations of our Sheath- 


ing and Deafening Quilt are 
made of flax or refuse tow, 


SAMUEL CABOT, So_E MANUFACTURER, Boston, MaAss. 























“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of «« Architectural Odds and Ends,” 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 














Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


IRON BRONZE AND BRASS 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Borden and Review Aves. Long Island City, N. Y. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Besigned, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, en applicatien. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
2133 Breadway - <= = New Yerk City. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Ciry. 














Builders’ Insurance 
FIRE LIABILITY BOND 
Broadest Forms. Lowest Rates 


WILLIAM CURTIS RYAN 
18 Central Street, Boston 
Telephone, 4558 Main 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
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SuMMARY: — 

The Results accomplished by the New York Art Commission. 
— Report of the New York State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. — The Sub-surface Causes of Labor Strikes. — 
Insurance Adjustment on the Baltimore Steel-frame Build- 
ings.— The Scholarships of the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects. — Scholarships won by Perseverance. —M. Auguste 
Choisy and the Royal Gold Medal.— What is “due Care” 
in Case of an Accident ? , be oe 

Byzantine Greece.—II. . ad. kee Cor ia, 6 
Tue New York Buripine-Loan System. 

PorTLAND CEMENT. ils 

ILLUSTRATIONS : — 

The Union Railway Station, Troy, N. Y.— Pavilion of the 
Same. — Waiting-room in the Same. — Bay in Waiting-room 
of the Same. — Palaces of Machinery, Electricity and Edu- 
cation: Lousiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Palace of the Liberal Arts: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Additional: Palace of Education: Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, St. Louis, Mo.— Frontiersmen: Equestrian Groups 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo.— The 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, asides Prussia. — Entrance Hall 
of the Same... . . . i wd er are oe 
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HE record of the Art Commission for New York — largely, 

or wholly, an unpaid body — for the past year is rather a 
surprising one, and certainly one upon which its members 
may look with satisfaction. It has had before it for considera- 
tion and approval municipal work, in which one form or 
another of artistic manifestation was involved, that reached a 
total value of more than thirty millions of dollars, and that 
there is a very real responsibility in its functions is revealed by 
the fact that, toa very large degree, it held in each case the veto 
power and by its unfair or unreasonable exercise might have 
blocked municipal improvements of very great consequence to 
the public. The reality of the Commission’s power of veto was 
established in the matter of the Blackwell’s Island Bridge, 
which the contractor was ready to carry out according to plans 
which had been approved by all other parties concerned, 
but which the Art Commission declined to approve. When 
the matter was taken into court, the decision arrived at de- 
clared that, as the Commission was by law vested with the veto 
power and as it had disapproved of the design, its “ disap- 
proval disposed of it,” and the bridge could not be erected in 
accordance with the rejected design. It is testimony to the 
discretion and reserve with which the Commission has exercised 
its powers that there has been so little outcry against its action, 
and that people have been willing to agree that its decisions, if 
not absolutely right—for when canons of taste vary, where 
can the line between right and wrong be drawn ? — have at 
least been right enough under existing circumstances and con- 
ditions. During the year, it passed upon more than fifty more 
matters submitted to it than in the year before, nearly one 
hundred more than it had to act upon two years before. In 
nearly half the cases submitted, it required alterations to be 
made before approval could be signified; but this can only 
mean that the amended designs were better than the originals, 
and, perhaps, as near to the desired perfection as the ability of 
the designer in question enabled him to go. In no case, prob- 
ably, would the Art Commission be willing to have it under- 
stood that its approval stamped the work as a consummate work 
of art, one than which no better could be produced by any one. 


) HE report of another New York Commission, that of the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, is also interest- 
ing, though it can claim for itself little more than a negative 

usefulness ; and the fact that it can show such feeble results 

distinctly declares that in the principle of arbitration disputants 
are not yet ready to recognize a panacea, whether the arbi- 
trators sit at The Hague or at Albany, N. Y. That out of 
the one hundred and ninety-two labor disputes occurring in 

New York State last year only twenty-eight — less than fifteen 

per cent — in any degree fell under the Board’s influence must 

be discouraging to its members, to say the least; and the fur- 
ther fact tbat in only five of these twenty-eight cases was the 
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Board’s aid voluntarily entreated shows that the arbitration 
propaganda has not as yet won many adherents. From the 
fact that in the five cases mentioned the appeal came from 
the employés, not from the employers, may be deduced all 
sorts of conclusions, and perhaps as fair a deduction as any 
would be to conclude that in these five cases the workmen felt 
they. had the weakest case and hoped to strengthen it by taking 
the step. Of the twenty-eight cases where the Board attempted 
to do something, only eight were settled by its intervention. 
Six times its efforts were unproductive of any effect whatever, 
and three times its proffered aid was declined. As the mem- 
bers of the Board were not very actively engaged in arbitrat- 
ing, they have been able to spend their energies in collecting 
statistics for their report, and these are in several ways inter- 
esting. The largest number of disputes concerned the matter 
of increase of wages, about a third of these disputes being 
settled by compromises, and of the remainder the workmen 
winning in the proportion of twenty-six to nineteen. This was 
obviously to be expected, since it was generally known that 
living-expenses had increased and it was only equitable that wages 
should advance, more or less, in proportion. ‘The cause of dis- 
pute next in numerical rank was recognition of the union, and 
here the employers won in the proportion of twenty-two to 
nine. Next as a cause came reduction of hours — the work- 
men presumably demanding the same pay as before — and 
again the employers won in a bare majority of the cases. The 
great building strike in New York City is the occasion for 
some very imposing figures, since it is estimated that when, 
during twenty-two weeks, organized labor and associated capi- 
tal locked horns, there was lost to the welfare of the com- 
munity the productive work of 1,707,019 working days and 
the wages for those working days was lost to the 25,834 work- 
men actually out on strike, involving them in a constructive 
loss during that period of more than six million dollars. 


ONSIDERING what is known and what is merely sus- 
pected about the causation of building strikes for many 
years, and still more remembering the barely veiled accu- 

sations that were directed at the George A. Fuller Company 
during some portion of the term of the great strike of last 
year, it is only reasonable that, hereafter, in considering serious 
labor troubles the entire field should be scrutinized, before ac- 
cepting one theory or another as the true explanation of the 
disturbance. The most obvious explanation is not necessarily 
the true one, and prolonged investigation may sometimes dis- 
cover, however obscure the connection, that such strikes are 
in reality engineered, not in favor of the members of the strik- 
ing union, but either for or against the interests of some great 
moneyed power or manufacturing corporation. Thus, in the 
case of the present bricklayers’ strike in New York, there are 
those who believe that the welfare of the National Fireproof- 
ing Company is in some way intimately involved, for, as is 
generally known, the determining whether bricklayers may or 
may not set fireproof blocks, terra-cotta work and so on, is one 
of the most fruitful causes of these disastrous bickerings. It is 
argued that it is for the advantage of the fireproofing company 
mentioned that the greatest quantity of the goods it manufact- 
ures should be handled and put into buildings, and that it is 
quite immaterial to its interests whether the men handling it 
are bricklayers or some other body of skilled workmen ; and as 
the agreement now existing between the unions and the Mason 
Builders’ Association, which leaves the setting of fireproofing in 
the hands of the bricklayers, expires on May 1, it is not un- 
reasonable to suspect that the fireproofing concern may be 
working for a more “open door” treatment, which the brick- 
ayers as naturally are opposing. Among possible explana- 
tions, this one is at least plausible. 








HE real value of modern fireproof building has at length 
reached a monetary expression in concrete form, as one of 
the outcomes of the Baltimore fire, through the adjustment 

of the insurance upon two of the steel-frame buildings damaged 
by that fire. ‘The Union Trust Building, which cost four bun- 
dred thousand dollars, is conceded to have suffered seventy-five 
per cent of damage as compared with a total loss, and the loss 
is adjusted on that basis; while the Calvert Building, which 
cost six hundred thousand dollars, was damaged ‘by fifty per 
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cent of its cost, and the adjustment follows at that rate. Un- 
questionably it may be in a degree consoling to the owners of 
the Calvert Building, when they gaze at its gaunt, windowless 
and smoke-stained front, to feel that before them still stands, 
in a sense intact, three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
their investment; but they may well ask one another, and may 
demand an answer, too, from architects, engineers and firemen, 
who just now are felicitating themselves on the triumph of 
modern fireproofing methods, whether, to procure this proof, it 
was really needful to waste the other three hundred thousand 
of their dollars. It seems, after all, but a sorry outcome, this 
fifty per cent of salvage, and it is salvage, too, only on the 
building itself ; the contents entrusted to its fireproof protec- 
tion have vanished, as much so as the coal enclosed in the 
fire-box of a kitchen stove, which also is fireproof. Something 
has been gained in the practice of modern methods, but we 
seriously question whether much of real substantial worth has 
been accomplished by all the vast outlay of money and in- 
genuity, when the result is merely a patent fraud so far as the 
contents of the building go. Observers at the Baltimore fire 
noted how buildings, whose contents had been heated to the 
ignition point by the radiant heat that passed through their own 
glass windows, suddenly burst into flame on every floor at one 
and the same instant, and saw in the occurrence one more 
proof that the great and wise and powerful cannot avail against 
all-pervading treachery. No building can be made safe 
against the conflagration hazard in which the common glass is 
used in the window sashes, whether these last be of wood or 
metal. 





ee more opportunity for self-improvement is put within the 
reach of American architectural draughtsmen who, on 

the last day of April, do not exceed twenty-five years of 
age. The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects has long had it in 
view to establish a travelling-scholarship and now announces 
that it has “set aside ” the sum of two thousand dollars, which 
shall be paid during the next two years to the young man who 
succeeds in getting first place in the series of competitions to 
be held between April 16 and July 4. The winner, under the 
guidance of the Society’s committee, must spend two years 
abroad, of which eight months at least must be spent in a 
Paris atelier, and he must at least “try” for admission to the 
‘cole itself. At the end of each year he must produce to 
the Society evidence of profitable employment, in the shape of 
measured drawings, as is usual in the case of similar scholar- 
ships. To the first competition, a twelve-hour sketch, which 
on April 15 is to be held in New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Ithaca and Washington, 
any one within the age limit will be admitted. The five men 
ranking highest in this first competition and, should there be 
s0 many who wish to compete, fifteen others, who have not 
had to strive in the first competition since they have already 
secured a large number of values in the Society’s regular com- 
petitions, are to constitute the entries in the second preliminary 
competition, which is to be a twenty-four-hour sketch, held in 
New York on April 23. The final competition, to which are 
to be admitted only the five men ranking highest in the second 
trial, is also to be held in New York and begins on April 30, 
ending July 4. The five men who take part in the concluding 
struggle are, as will be seen, called on to devote ten or 
eleven weeks’ time to it, only in the case of four of them to 
meet with disappointment. ‘The Society has understood that 
this consumption of time and this inevitable chagrin might be 
so real a deterrent as to make its programme nearly futile 
and, so, very wisely has decided to pay one hundred dollars to 
each of the four unsuccessful rivals, provided that their work 
does not fall below the desired standard of excellence. Full 
particulars can be had by addressing Mr. Lloyd Warren, 3 
East Thirty-third Street, New York. 





son Memorial Scholarship in Architecture is taking place, 
and before August expires some draughtsman or architect, 
under thirty years of age, who has studied or practised archi- 
tecture within the State of Pennsylvania for at least one year, 
will set out for a year’s travel and study in Europe, with a credit 
for one thousand dollars to draw on during that period. The 


A: this writing the eighth competition for the John Steward- 


“record ” of previous competitions for the Travelling-Scholar- 
ship of the University of Pennsylvania, which is published with 
the programme, is interesting for one thing at least, and this is 
its revelation of grit and perseverance on the part of one or 
For example, the third scholar, 


another of the competitors. 





Mr. Percy Ash, was “placed” in the two previous affairs, 
while the tenth holder, Mr. John Molitor, first appears as a 
placeman in the sixth competition; and the list reveals that 
there are others whose courage and determination to win at 
last have survived in the face of repeated partial failures. 





HE semi-historical account of the great French department 
| of the Ponts et Chaussées, which we republished from the 
Architect in our last issue, was evidently written by some 
one whose mind was distinctly jaundiced with professional and 
national prejudice, in so far as it intimated that the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects was im- 
properly bestowed in being awarded this year to M. Auguste 
Choisy, the writer evidently assuming that the honor was 
found to be fitting because of the recipient’s eminence as an 
engineer. But, howsoever great his claims may be on that 
score, the propriety of the award seems to rest on other and 
fairly unexceptionable foundations. Although M. Choisy was 
educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, at Paris, and entered the 
service of the Ponts et Chaussées, of which he is now its Hon- 
orary Inspector-General, at the age of twenty-two, he, evidently 
because he was the son of an architect, was strongly attracted 
by architecture and devoted his leisure hours to its study. 
Being able to travel widely, he had better chances than most to 
fit his theories and examples together, and to lay them before 
a profession, of whose art he was only, as it were, an amateur, 
in a series of books of great value. It is his worth as a writer 
on architecture, more than his position as an engineer, that 
has gained for him the Gold Medal. His first book, “/’ Art de 
batir chez les Romains,” published in 1873, was the outcome of 
his travels in Italy, Sicily and Greece, and its success made 
almost obligatory the sequel, which, under the title “Art de 
batir chez les Byzantins,”’ appeared in 1882, while a companion 
volume, ‘Jl’ Art de batir chez les Egyptiens,” appeared only a 
short time ago. His most important work, “ l Histoire de l Ar- 
chitecture,” which practically consumed twenty years in the 
preparation, is the digested results of his lectures at the Ecole 
des Ponts et Chaussées and was issued in 1898. Besides these 
works he has written a number of slighter books and con- 
tributed frequent papers to architectural periodicals. In view 
of this record as a writer on architecture, the action of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects seems to 
be beyond criticism. 





NE never comes to the end of the seemingly strange results 
of the working of the judicial mind. It is small wonder 
that law libraries have to be large and that opposing coun- 

sel are able to cite decision after decision, of apparent irrefut- 
able weight, in favor of seemingly irreconcilable contentions. 
One of the most oppressive of legal enactments, with which 
contractors, among other employers, have to contend, is the em- 
ployers’ liability law as it exists in most of the States of this 
country. No one more than the responsible contractor regrets 
that one of his workmen has met with mishap, even if that 
workman’s negligence has been the actual cause of it, and no 
less does he feel it a hardship that the injured man and his 
family should not be able to recover damages, but he does feel 
it unfair that the law should extract these damages from his, 
the contractor's, pocket. Generally speaking, the courts in- 
cline to favor the injured workman, if a colorable excuse for 
such ruling can be found; but now and then the contractor 
benefits. A very extraordinary instance of this latter outcome 
is found in the ruling of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in 
the case of a workman who, being charged with taking in the 
slack of a rope during hoisting operations, had his hands drawn 
into a snatch-block aud mashed by the sudden starting up of the 
team of horses attached to the other end of the rope. The 
Court holds that he has no remedy since commonsense and 
“due care” on his own part should have caused him to drop 
the rope when the horses started. Perhaps the decision was 
wholly warranted, but we fancy that if all the judges had been 
seamen and knew more what it is to struggle with a rope and a 
snatch-block, they would have perceived that it is not always 
a simple and easy matter to let go of a rope. We wonder if 
the reverse of the position would be sustained by the honorable 
Court and, iv the case where a painter, say, feeling the scaffold 
give way below him, had grasped something above him, only 
after a few moments of safety to fall at length to the ground to 
his essential injury, would the Court in such a case rule that 
the injured man had no remedy since “ due care” on his part 
required that he should “ hold on”? 
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BYZANTINE GREECE. — II. 


HE tenth century witnessed not only the recovery of Crete for 
the Byzantine Empire and for the Christian faith, but also the 
spread of monasteries over Greece. When Nikon had concluded 

his Cretan mission he visited Athens, where he is said by his bi- 
ographer to have enchanted the people with his sermons, penetrated 
as far as Thebes, and then returned to Sparta, where he founded a 
convent and established his headquarters. Thence he set out on 
missionary journeys among the Slavonic tribes of the Melings and 
Ezerits, who had again risen against the Imperial authority aud had 
again been reduced to the payment of a tribute. Those wild clans 
continued, however, to harry the surrounding country, and the mon- 
astery of St. Nikon was only protected from their attacks by the 
awe which the holy man’s memory inspired. Long after his death 
he was adored as the guardian of Sparta, where his memory is still 
green, and the Peloponnesian mariner, caught in a storm off Cape 
Matapan, would pray to him, as his ancestors had prayed to Castor 
and Pollux. For central Greece the career of the blessed Luke the 
younger was as important as that of St. Nikon for the South. The 
parents of this remarkable man had fled from gina, when the 
Cretan corsairs plundered that island, and had taken refuge in 
Macedonia, where Luke was born. Filled with the idea that he had 
a call to a holy life, the young Luke settled as a hermit on a lonely 
Greek mountain by the seashore, where for seven long years he 
devoted himself to prayer. A Bulgarian raid drove him to the 
Peloponnesos, where for ten years more he served as the attendant 
of another hermit, who, like the famous Stylites of old, lived on a 
pillar near Patras. After further adventures, he migrated to Stiris, 
between Delphi and Livadia, where the monastery which bears his 
name now stands. 

The absorption of the Christianized Slavs by the Greeks was 
occasionally interrupted by the Bulgarian inroads, which now became 
frequent. Since the foundation of the first Bulgarian Empire towards 
the end of the ninth century, the power of that race had greatly 
increased, and the Byzantine sovereigns found formidable rivals in 
the Bulgarian tsars. About 929 the Bulgarians captured Niképolis, 
and converted it into a Slavonic colony, which was only: reconquered 
by considerable efforts. Arsenios, Metropolitan of Corfii, who was 
canonized later on, and was for centuries the patron saint of the 
island, where his festival is still celebrated and his remains repose, 
fell into the hands of these invaders, but was rescued by the valor of 
the islanders,? and a new tribe, called Slavesians, probably an off- 
shoot of the Bulgarians, made its way into the Peloponnesos. The 
troublesome clans of Melings and Ezerits seized this opportunity to 
demand the reduction of their tribute, which had been raised after 
their last rising. ‘The Government wisely granted their demand, 
and so prevented a formidable insurrection. Athens was also dis- 
turbed by a domestic riot. A certain Chases, a high Byzantine 
official, had aroused the resentment of the people by his tyranny and 
the scandals of his life. Alarmed at the threatening attitude of the 
inhabitants, who had been joined by others from the country, he 
took refuge at the altar in the Church of the Virgin on the Akropolis, 
the ancient Parthenon. But the sanctuary did not protect him 
from the vengeance of his enemies, who stoned him to death at the 
altar, thus showing less reverence for the Virgin than the ancient 
Athenians had once shown under somewhat similar circumstances for 
the goddess Athena. 

The Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who wrote about the 
middle of the tenth century, has left us a favorable sketch of the Pelo- 
ponnesos as it was in his day. Forty cities were to be found in that 
Theme, and some idea of its resources may be formed from the 
statement that the Peloponnesians excused themselves from personal 
service in an Italian campaign by the payment of 7,200 pieces of 
gold and the presentation of 1,000 horses all equipped. The purple, 
parchment and silk industries, as well as the shipping trade, must 
have yielded considerable profits to those who carried them on, and 
the presence of many Jews at Sparta in the time of St. Nikon, who 
tried to expel them, shows that there was money to be made there. 
His biography represents that city —of which the contemporary 
Empress, Theophané, wife of Romands II and Nikephoros Phokas, 
was perhaps a native *—as possessing a powerful aristocracy, and 
as having commercial relations with Venice. The reconquest of 
Crete, by freeing the coast-towns from the depredations of pirates, 
naturally increased the prosperity of Greece. Schools rose again 
at Athens and Corinth, and from that time down to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the country improved, in spite of occa- 
sional invasions. Thus, the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel captured Larissa 
and carried off many of its inhabitants, as well as the remains of 
the Thessalian Archbishop, St. Achillios, which had long been the 
chief relic of the place. His standards were twice seen south of 
the Isthmus, and Attica was ravaged by his forces. To this period 
we may refer the statement above quoted that “all Epiros and a large 
part of Hellas and the Peloponnesos were occupied by Scythian 
Slavs.” But when they arrived at the river Spercheids on their 

1Extracts from a paper by W. Miller in the Westminster Review. Continued 
from No. 1474, page 102. 

2 Mustoxidi: Delle Cose Corciresi, 409. 

8’Constantine Porphyrogenitus : De Administrando Imperio, 51, 52. 

*The two larze tombs in the crypt at Hdésios Loukas are perhaps those of 
Romanés II and Theophanéd. Leo Didkonds calls her “the Laconian”’; some 
say she was of low origin, others of a noble family of Constantinople. I noticed 


a great number of Hebrew inscriptions at Mistr{, near Sparta, during a recent 
visit. 


return march, they were surprised by a Byzantine army and utterly 
defeated. The Emperor Basil II, surnamed “the Bulgar-slayer,” 
completed the destruction of the first Bulgarian Empire, and on his 
triumphal progress through Northern and Central Greece in 1019 
found the bones of the slain still bleaching on the banks of the 
Spercheids. After inspecting the fortifications of Thermopyle, he 
proceeded to Athens, which no Byzantine Emperor had visited since 
the days of Constans II. The visit was an appropriate sequel to the 
campaign. For the first time for centuries the Byzantine dominions 
extended from the Bosporus to the Danube, and the Balkan peninsula 
once again was under Greek domination. In the Church of the 
Virgin on the Akropolis, the very centre and shrine of the old Hel- 
lenic life in bygone days, the victorious Emperor offered up thanks 
to Almighty God for his successes, and showed his gratitude by rich 
offerings to the church out of the spoil which he had taken. The 
beauty of the building, which he seems to have enhanced by a series 
of frescos, traces of which are still visible, was justly celebrated in 
the next generation, and one curiosity of that holy spot, the ever- 
burning golden lamp, is specially mentioned by the author of the so- 
called Book of Guido, and by the Icelandic pilgrim, Saewulf. Other 
persons imitated the example of Basil, and the restoration or founda- 
tion of Athenian churches was one of the features of the first half of 
the eleventh century... . 


Some years later [than 1037], the inhabitants of the Theme of 
Niképolis murdered the Imperial tax-collector, and called in the 
Bulgarians, who had risen against fiscal extortion like themselves. 
While Naupaktos held out in the West, the Thebans, then a rich 
and flourishing community, abandoned their silk manufactories, and 
took the field against the Bulgarians. But they were defeated with 
great loss, and it has even been asserted that the victors occupied 
the Pirseus with the connivance of the discontented Athenians. 

This surmise, which has, however, been rejected by the German 
historian of medieval Athens, rests upon one of the most curious 
discoveries that have been made in connection with the place. 
Every visitor to Venice has seen the famous lions which adorn the 
front of the arsenal. One of these statues, brought home as a 
trophy by Morosini from the Pirgeus in 1688, has upon it a runic 
inscription, which has been deciphered by an expert. According 
to his version, the inscription commemorates the capture of the 
Pirzeus at this period by the celebrated Harold Hardrada, whom 
our King Harold defeated at Stamford Bridge, and who, in 1040, 
was commander of the Imperial Guard at Constantinople. In con- 
sequence, it appears, of an Athenian rising, Harold had been sent 
with a detachment of that force, composed largely of Norwegians, 
to put down the rebellion. After accomplishing their object, the 
Northmen, in the fashion of the modern tourist, scrawled their 
names and achievements on the patient lion, which then stood, 
like the lion of Lindau, at the entrance of the Pirzeus and gave to 
that harbor its later name of Porto Leone. It would be difficult 
to find a more curious piece of historical evidence than that a monu- 
ment in Venice should tell us of a Norwegian descent upon Athens. 

Dissension among the Bulgarians led to their collapse, and Greece 
enjoyed a complete freedom from barbarian inroads for the next 
forty years, with the exception of a passing invasion by the Uzes, a 
Turkish tribe, who left no mark upon the country. Athens at this 
period was regarded by the Byzantine officials who were sent there 
as the uttermost ends of the earth, though at Constantinople Phil- 
hellenism had a worthy representative in the historian Psellos, 
who constantly manifested a deep interest in “ the muse of Athens.” 
A more curious figure, typical of that monastic age, was the Cap- 
padocian monk Meletios, who established himself on the confines of 
Attica and Beeotia, and by means of his miracles gained great in- 
fluence there. We find him descending from his solitary moun- 
tain to Athens to rescue a band of Roman pilgrims, who had taken 
refuge there and had been threatened with death by the bigoted 
Athenians. We hear of the convents which he founded in various 
parts of Greece, and it was to him that the land was largely in- 
debted for the plague of monks, many of them merely robbers in 
disguise, which checked civic progress and injured all national life 
in the next century. Worse than this, the final separation of the 
Greek and Latin Churches in 1053, by kindling a fanatical hatred 
between West and East, brought countless woes upon the Levant, 
and was one of the causes of the Latin invasions which culminated 
in the overthrow of the Byzantine Empire in 1204. 

There now appeared, for the first time in the history of Greece, 
that vigorous race which in the same century conquered our own 
island. The Normans of Italy, under their redoubtable leader, 
Robert Guiscard, resolved to emulate the doings of William the 
Conqueror by subduing the Byzantine Empire, which seemed to 
those daring spirits an easy prey. They began by the annexation 
of the Byzantine provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and then turned 
their eyes across the Adriatic to the opposite coast. An excuse 
was easily found for this invasion. One of Guiscard’s daughters 
had been engaged to the son of the Emperor Michael VII. But 
the revolution, which overthrew Michael, sent his son into a monas- 
tery, and thus provided Guiscard with an opportunity of posing as 
the champion of the fallen dynasty. An impostor, who masqueraded 
as the deposed Emperor, implored his aid in the cause of legitimacy, 
and the great Pope, who then occupied the throne under the name 
of Gregory VII, bade the godly help in the contest against the 





5Cedrenus, 717; Zonaras, ii, 227. 
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schismatic Greeks. After long preparations Guiscard appeared in 
1081 off Corfu, which surrendered to the Norman invader, and 
then directed his forces against the walls of Durazzo, now a crumb- 
ling Turkish fortress, then “the Western key of the empire.” 
Menaced at the same moment by the Turks in Asia and the Nor- 
mans in Europe, the Emperor Alexios I made peace with the 
former and then set out to the relief of Durazzo. But he did not 
trust to a land force alone, and as the Byzantine navy, like the 
Turkish fleet in our own days, had been neglected and the money 
intended for its maintenance had been misappropriated, he applied 
for aid to the mercantile Republic of Venice. The Venetians saw a 
chance of consolidating their trade in the Levant, and, as the price 
of their assistance, obtained from the embarrassed Emperor the 
right of free trade throughout the empire, where the Greek cities of 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, Nauplia, Methdéne, Koréne, Corfu, Euripos, 
and Demetrias are specially mentioned as their haunts. But the 
aid of a Venetian fleet did not prevent the victory of the Normans 
over Alexios on the plain near Durazzo, where Cesar and Pompey 
had once contended. The Emperor retreated to Ochrida, where, 
two generations earlier, the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel had fixed his 
residence, while his conqueror, after taking Durazzo, marched across 
Albania and captured the city of Kastoria, which was defended by 
three hundred English, members of the Imperial Guard. Recalled 
to Italy by troubles in his own dominions and by the distress of his 
ally the Pope, Guiscard left the prosecution of the campaign to 
his son Bohemond, who penetrated into Thessaly, that historic battle- 
ground of the Near East. But the walls of Larissa and the gold 
of Alexios proved too much for the strength of the Normans, and 
Bohemond was forced to retire to Italy. He found his father fresh 
from his triumph at Rome, which he had delivered to the Pope, and 
ready for a second campaign against the Byzantine Empire. In 
1084 Guiscard set sail again; after three naval battles with the 
Greeks and their Venetian allies, Corfii once more surrendered to 
the Normans, and their leader used it as a stepping-stone to the 
island of Kephallenia. But he contracted a fever there, which put 
an end to his life and to the expedition, of which he had been the 
heart and soul. The village of Phiskardo has perpetuated his name, 
thus marking the second attempt of the West to impose its sway upon 
the East. 

Bohemond renewed, twenty-two years later, his father’s attacks 
upon the Byzantine Empire. In the meanwhile, as the result of 
his share in the first crusade, he had become Prince of Antioch 
—one of those feudal States which now adjoined the immediate 
dominions of the Eastern Emperor —and exercised considerable 
social influence on the customs of his subjects. Aided by the Pisans, 
whose fleet ravaged the Ionian Island, Bohemond seemed likely to 
repeat the early successes of his father; but Alexios had learnt how 
to deal with the Latins, and the Normans’ second assault on Durazzo 
ended in a treaty of peace, by which Bohemond swore fealty to the 
Emperor. For the next forty years Greece had nothing to fear 
from the Normans, but the evil results of the alliance with Venice 
now became manifest. The Republic of St. Mark had jealous 
commercial rivals in Italy, who envied her the monopoly of the 
Levantine trade. When, therefore, concessions were made to the 
Pisans and the previous charter of the Venetians was not renewed, 
the Empire found itself involved in a naval war with the latter 
from which the defenceless Greek islands suffered, and which was 
only ended by the renewal of the old Venetian privileges. The 
mercantile powers of Italy had come to treat the Byzantine posses- 
sions much as modern European States regard Turkey, as a Govern- 
ment from which trading concessions can be obtained. But every 
fresh grant offended some one and gave the favored party more and 
more influence in the affairs of the Empire. Fresh Venetian fac- 
tories were founded in Greece, and the increasing prosperity of that 
country had the disadvantage of attracting the covetous foreigner. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in 1146, Guiscard’s nephew, 
King Roger of Sicily, availing himself of an insult to his honor, 
invaded Greece with far greater success than had attended his uncle. 
The Sicilian Admiral, George of Antioch, occupied Corfu, with the 
connivance of the poorer inhabitants, who complained of the heavy 
taxation of the Imperial Government,! but was repulsed by the 
bold inhabitants of the impregnable rock of Monemvasia; then, 
after plundering the west coast, he landed his troops at the 
modern Itea, on the north of the Gulf of Corinth, and thence 
marched past Delphi on Thebes, at that time the seat of the silk 
manufacture. The city was undefended, but that did not save it 
from the rapacity of the Normans. Alexander the Great had, at 
least, spared “the house of Pindaros” when he took Thebes; but 
its new conquerors left nothing that was of any value behind them. 
After they had thoroughly ransacked the houses and churches they 
made the Thebans swear on the Holy Scriptures that they had 
concealed nothing, and then departed, dragging with them the most 
skilful weavers and dyers so as to transfer the silk industry to Sicily. 
This last was a serious blow to the monopoly of the silk trades which 
Greece had hitherto enjoyed so far as Christian States were con- 
cerned. ‘The secret of the manufacture had been jealously guarded ; 
and the fishers who obtained the famous purple dye for the manu- 
facturers were a privileged class, exempted from the payment of 
military taxes. Roger was well aware of the value of his captives ; 
he established them and their families at Palermo, and at the con- 

1In the twelfth century Corfu paid into the Imperial Treasury about 9,000,000 


drachmai, or more than the preseut Greek Exchequer raises from all the lonian 
Islands. — Paparregépoulos, op. cit., iv, 51. 


clusion of the war they were not restored to their homes in Greece. 
But the art of making and dying silk does not seem to have died out 
at Thebes, which, fifteen years after the Norman invasion, had re- 
covered much of its former prosperity. . . . 


From Thebes the Normans proceeded to the rich city of Corinth, 
which fell into their hands without a blow. Those who have as- 
cended the grand natural fortress of Akrocorinth may easily under- 
stand the surprise of the warlike Normans at its surrender by the 
cowardly Byzantine commandant. “ If Nikephoros Chalouphes ” — 
such was his name — “had not been more timid than a woman,” ex- 
claimed the Sicilian admiral, “ we should never have entered these 
walls.” The town below yielded an evenricher booty than Thebes — 
for it was then, as under the Romans, the great emporium of the Levan- 
tine trade in Greece — and laden with the spoils of Thebes and Corinth 
and with the relics of St. Theodore, the Norman fleet set sail on its 
homeward voyage. Nineteen vessels fell victims to privateers, but 
the surviving ships brought such a valuable cargo into the great 
harbor of Palermo that the admiral was able to build out of his share 
the bridge which is still called after him, Ponte dell’ Ammiraglio. 
The Church of La Martorana, as its older name of Sta. Maria dell’ 
Ammiraglio testifies, was also founded by him. The captives, except 
the silk-weavers, were afterwards restored to their homes, and Corfit 
was recaptured by the chivalrous Emperor, Manuél Kommends, after 
a siege, in the course of which he performed such prodigies of valor 
as to win the admiration of the Norman commander. 

The revival of material prosperity in Greece after the close of this 
conflict was most remarkable, and in the second half of the twelfth 
century that country must have been one of the most flourishing 
parts of the Empire. The Arabian geographer, Edrisi, who wrote 
in 1153, tells us that the Peloponnessos had thirteen cities, and 
alludes to the vegetation of Corfu, the size of Athens, and the fertility 
of the great Thessalian plain, while Halmyrés was then one of the 
most important marts of the Empire. Benjamin of Tudela tells us 
of Jewish communities in Larissa, Naupactos, Arta, Corinth, Patras, 
Eubeea, Corfi: (consisting of one man), Zante and ‘gina, as well 
as in Thebes, and this implies considerable wealth. Like St. Nikon, 
he found them in Sparta, and we may note as a curious phenomenon 
the existence of a colony of Jewish agriculturists on the slopes of 
Parpvassos. When we remember how rare are Jews in Greece to- 
day, except at Corfu, their presence in such numbers in the twelfth 
century is all the more strange. Nor were they all engaged in 
money-making. The worthy rabbi met Jews at Thebes who were 
learned in the Talmud, while the Greek clergy had also some literary 
representatives. It was about this time that the biography of St. 
Nikon was composed; the philosophical and theological writings 
of Nicholas, Bishop of Methdéne, and Gregory, the Metropolitan of 
Corinth, belonged to the same epoch. Athens, after a long eclipse, 
had once more become a place of study. Young Georgians were sent 
there to learn Greek and make translations of philosophical treatises. 
More remarkable still, Englishmen frequented the Athenian school, 
owing, perhaps, to the connection which had sprung up between 
our island and the East through the English who served in the Em- 
peror’s Varangian guard... . 


We have from the pen of Michael Akominitos, the last Greek 
Archbishop of Athens before the Latin conquest, who was appointed 
about 1175, a full if somewhat pessimistic account of the condition of 
his diocese, which then included ten bishoprics. Michael was a 
man of distinguished family, a brother of the Byzantine statesman 
and historian, Nikétas Chonidtes, and a pupil of the great Homeric 
scholar, Eustithios, who was Archbishop of Salonica. An ardent 
classical scholar, he had been enchanted at the prospect of taking up 
his abode in the episcopal residence on the Akropolis, of which he 
had formed the most glorified idea. But the golden dream of the 
learned divine vanished at the touch of reality. It was said of 
the Philhellenes, who went to aid the Greeks in the War of Inde- 
pendence, that they expected to find the Peloponnesos filled with 
“ Plutarch’s men”; finding that the modern Greeks were not an- 
cient heroes and sages, they at once put them down as scoundrels 
and cut-throats. The worthy Michael seems to have experienced 
the same disillusionment and to have committed the same error 
as the Philhellenes. Fallen walls and rickety houses fringing mean 
streets gave him a bad impression as he entered the city in triumphal 
procession. His cathedral, it is true, with its frescos and its offer- 
ings from the time of Basil the Bulgar-slayer, with its eternal lamp, 
the wonder of every pilgrim, and with the noble memories of the 
golden age of Periklés which clung round its venerable struct- 
ure, seemed to him superior to Sta. Sophia in all its glory, a pal- 
ace worthy of a king. , And what bishop could boast of a minster 
such as the Parthenon? But the Athenians, “ the offspring of true- 
born Athenians,” as he styled them in his pompous inaugural 
address, did not appreciate, could scarcely even understand, the 
academic graces of his style. The soil of Attica, thin even in 
the time of Thucydides, had become a parched desert, where little 
or no water was; the classic fountain of Kallirrhoe had ceased to 
run, the olive-yards were withered up by the drought. The silk- 


weavers and dyers, traces of whose work have been found in the 
Odeon of Herodes Atticus, had disappeared, and there was not a 
carriage-maker in all the city. Piracy had once more become the 
scourge of the Attic coast; Adgina, a nest of corsairs, was, as in 
the olden days, “ the eye-sore of the Pireus” ; even the archbishop’s 
nephew was wounded in a brush with those daring robbers. 
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Imperial Government found the pirates a useful excuse for raisin g 
ship-money from Athens, which disappeared, of course, in the pockets 
of the collectors. Emigration threatened to reduce Attica to “a 
Scythian desert,” and the exactions of the Byzantine officials com- 
pleted the tale of woe, which Michael was ever ready to pour into 
the ear of a sympathetic correspondent. . . . 


We must, therefore, not take too literally all the rhetorical com- 
plaints of the archbishop, which are incompatible with the great 
luxury of the Athenian Court under the French Dukes in the next 
century. Asa good friend of Athens, he was anxious to make the 
city appear as poor as possible in the eyes of a grasping Government, 
for in the East it has always been a dangerous thing to appear 
rich. ... 


The history of the Fourth Crusade is well known and need not be 
repeated here. How the crusaders turned aside from their original 
object to restore the dethroned Emperor Isaac Angelos and his son 
to the throne, how they captured Constantinople and partitioned the 
Empire between them, has been often told. We are only concerned 
with that partition so far as it affected Greece, which now passed for 
a period of more than two centuries under the dominion of Western 
rulers. After one-quarter of the Byzantine possessions had been 
assigned to the new Latin Emperor, Baldwin I, the remaining three- 
quarters were divided between the Venetians and the army of cru- 
saders, whose leader was Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat. The 
Greek provinces of Asia Minor and the island of Crete had at first 
been assigned to the latter; but Boniface preferred to exchange a 
distant sovereignty in Asia for a nearer kingdom in Europe, and 
accordingly received the so-called kingdom in Salonika, which com- 
prised Macedonia, Thessaly and Continental Greece, and was prac- 
tically independent of the Latin Empire of Constantinople, whose 
European dominions were limited to part of the capital, Thrace, and 
some of the islands. Crete was sold by the Marquis to the Venetians, 
who thus began their long occupation of that island. With the 
shrewd, practical sense of a commercial community, they managed to 
include within their share the best harbors, islands and markets in 
the Levant. An establishment at Constantinople, the Ionian and 
many of the Avgean islands, the north and south part of Eubca, 
Salamis and AXgina, a large part of Akarnania and Atolia, Epiros, 
the whole of the Peloponnesos in theory, and the two valuable 
Messenian stations of Koréne and Methone in practice,' were among 
the spoils of the Republic, whose Doge henceforth styled himself 
“Lord of one-fourth and one-eighth of the Empire of Romania.” 
But the Venetians were unable to take possession of some of their 
new dominions. Just as in Asia two new Greek Empires rose at 
Nice and Trebizond, so in Epiros an independent Greek principality 
was formed in a land which had been assigned to them on paper. 
Like every other partition treaty that has been signed, this instru- 
ment depended for its validity upon the capacity of the signatories 
to enforce their claims, a condition all the more important in the 
present case, because, though Constantinople had fallen, Greece had 
not yet been conquered, and the several parties were therefore 
assigning to each other what was not yet theirs. 

Short-lived as the Latin Empire and the Latin Kingdom of Salonika 
proved to be, the partition which created them had a decisive effect 
upon the fortunes of Greece for the next two or more centuries. 
The tie between Hellas and Constantinople was broken; the ancient 
Greek lands were divided up into separate feudal States, without 
cohesion with themselves or with the capital, and the old Hellenic 
world assumed an aspect of variety and a lack of unity which con- 
tinued to mark it till the completion of the Turkish conquest. 





THE NEW YORK BUILDING-LOAN SYSTEM. 


RECENT issue of the New York Evening Post gives the fol- 
A lowing interesting account of the method of procuring a building- 

loan in New York, which seems to have been followed in the 
Hotel Darlington case : 

Renewed interest in the building-loan system is aroused by the 
collapse of the Darlington Hotel, and this week's testimony as to 
the cause. Among the facts brought out in the evidence was that the 
builder, Eugene C. Allison, was not a builder at all, but a lawyer. 
His brother, who was killed, and who was supposed to be the super- 
intendent of construction, was a sailor. The steel contractors, Pole 
& Schwandter, are, so far as can be learned, unknown among repre- 
sentative real-estate and building-loan men. No engineer or archi- 
tect was employed regularly to inspect the work. Plans drawn and 
approved by the Building Department were laid aside and others 
substituted. A question generally asked, as these facts became 
known, was whether most construction work, especially of the apart- 
ment-hotel order, is of this kind, and whether the average building- 
loan operator is in the habit of entrusting his money to irresponsible 
persons, and then failing to keep watch upon the work. 

The present building-loan system was originated about twenty-five 
years ago. Most of the building in Manhattan since has been upon 
this basis. The whole lower East Side has been rebuilt by specula- 
tive builders operating on building-loans. The West Side and Harlem 
have been constructed on the same basis. The next great construc- 
tion movement will probably be on Washington Heights, from One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street north; and this, too, must all be done 
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on building-loans. Formerly only the smaller class of operations, 
tenements and medium-priced private houses, were financed in this 
way. With the growth of the city, however, the building-loan 
system, though with necessary modifications, has been extended to 
practically every class of work. The West Side apartment-house, 
ranging in cost from $50,000 to $500,000, is included in the system. 
In the last three years there has been little less than an apartment- 
hotel mania, all put up with building-loans. Private dwellings, 
designed to sell from $100,000 to $400,000, even the most expensive 
office-buildings, have been building-loan undertakings. The builder 
with capital enough to buy his land, and erect bis house on his own 
responsibility, is an exceedingly rare bird. So far as can be learned, 
this system is peculiar to New York. In Chicago, for example, it is 
unknown, the lien laws of [Illinois not being favorable to its growth. 
There are three variations of the building-loan system. In the 
first case, the builder himself may be strong enough to purchase his 
own lots. In this case, he has no difficulty in obtaining a building- 
loan, for he is a very much sought-for customer. In the second case, 
the loan operator both buys the lots for the builder, and lends 
him the money for his operation. Lastly, the loan operator sells the 
builder the land, and procures him a loan from some other source. 
In the last two cases the builder’s position is the same, though the 
loan operator's is somewhat different. The Darlington undertaking 
was of this latter classs. In 1902 Jackson & Stern, building-loan 
operators, purchased the Forty-sixth Street land for a price not 
stated in the deed, but subject to a mortgage of $90,000. Later 
they sold the property to the Allison Realty Company, agreeing at 
the time to secure a building-loan. This, to the extent of $250,000, 
was afterwards made by one of the title companies. Just what the 
arrangement was in this particular case is not known. Ordinarily, 
however, part of the $250,000 would be used to satisfy the origi- 
nal mortgage of $90,000. As security the title company took a first 
mortgage on the land and the projected building. Jackson & Stern 
took a second mortgage for $43,000. This $43,000 probably repre- 
sented the money they had themselves advanced, and whatever 
additional profit they expected from the operation. It is quite 
probable that the Allison Realty Company itself advanced some 
cash, perhaps $5,000 or $10,000. The greatest risk assumed was 
that of Jackson & Stern and the Allisons. The latter, in view of 
such a calamity as occurred, lost whatever amount they had in the 
operation. For them there is absolutely no security. Probably 
the makers of the building-loan lose nothing. It is not likely that 
they had made more than one or two payments, and whatever they 
had advanced is abundantly secured by the land, which is worth at 
least $150,000. There may be enough value in the land and founda- 
tion above what the title company paid in to partly recoup the loan 
operators. Every other claim, however, is secondary to the building- 
loan. Even the contractors and the material-men have no recovery. 
It is evident from the above that the final arrangements for such 
operations are rather intricate. The point is that the builder him- 
self usually has a small capital of his own, frequently none. He 
receives his money in instalments from the building-loan man. 
When the foundations are made he gets the first; when the first tier 
of beams is up, the second; and so on. When the whole thing is 
finished the full amount of the loan contracted for is paid in. 
Building-loans, however, are for short periods and at a high rate of 
interest, usually six per cent. The new mortgage is at the prevail- 
ing rates of conservative investments, five, four and one-half or four. 
Out of this, when secured, the building-loan operator gets a large 
part of the money advanced, sometimes all. ‘he builder himself 
must wait until the property is sold, in order to make a profit, or, 
more frequently, to get out whole. Rapid construction is thus 
almost indispensable to success. The builder is always hard-pressed 
for money and cannot obtain it from his loan man until the work it is 
intended to cover is finished. He usually has a gang of creditors 
pressing on his heels. He buys his material on credit; and is usually 
backward in paying his creditors. There is only one way to obtain 
money to pay them — to finish the work and get the loan. It would 
not be surprising, therefore, if in his hurry the builder should not be 
particular about putting in all the flourishes the law requires. The 
usual methods of bolting and riveting are too slow for him. He fre- 
uently rushes the skeleton up, putting in one rivet where three or 
our are required, and thus obtains early payment from his loan 
man. Then he can afford to go over the job again and finish it. It 
is evident from this how a not over-scrupulous builder might, in his 
rush for his loan money, put up a flimsy structure that would not 
stand long enough for the retouching process. It cannot be said, on 
present evidence, that financial embarrassment was the cause of 
flimsy construction in the Darlington; but it is not at all unlikely. 
With such perils as this surrounding practically all building opera- 
tions in New York, what safeguards have the public? That an 
immense amount of flimsy construction has been done is no secret. 
Few of the thousands of buildings put up, however, actually fall 
down. Nearly all that do, fall while the construction is going on. 
It is generally believed that, had the Darlington been enclosed, it, 
too, would have stood. Practically the only security, however, is: 
the building-loan operator himself. He has a bad name, and toa 
great extent deserves it; there are, however, a few good men in the 
business. The best employ their own engineers to inspect. the work. 
They do, that is, what the Building Department should do. By 
withholding payments unless everything is up to the specifications, 
they can stop this “skin business” if they will. Some draw the 
line, when it comes to “skinning a building ” on the structural part. 
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They will tolerate any amount of poor plumbing, cold storage, and 
inferior woodwork, but insist upon substantial foundations and iron- 
work. The few that enforce this rule have been constantly thwarted 
in the past by the Building Department. The building-loan man’s 
engineers may discover violations of the building laws, but be unable 
to make the building inspectors report the fact. They have simply 
been paid, of course, to look the other way. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that all building-loan operators are not too scrupulous in super- 
vising work. The danger is that, whatever may happen, they are 
secured. ‘heir first mortgage takes precedence of everything. A 
great building, like the Darlington, may be resolved into its original 
elements, and yet the man who makes the building-loan comes out 
unscathed. 





PORTLAND CEMENT.! 


-yORTLAND cement is now becoming such an indispensable con- 
structive material to the engineer that it behooves him, if he has 
not already done so, to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 

its properties and characteristics, and yet, considering its almost 
universal employment in engineering constructive work, it is a matter 
of daily surprise how little is known about it by the engineering 
profession generally. Take, for instance, the matter of specifica- 
tions, in which the engineer specifies exactly what particular proper- 
ties the cement he requires is to possess. It too frequently happens 
that owing to imperfect knowledge of the subject a material is asked 
for which, whatever the engineer may have had in mind when 
drafting his specification, is certainly not Portland cement. 

In writing the foregoing, I have in my mind a specification for 
cement for an important undertaking in one of our largest colonies, 
in which the city engineer, who signs the specification and is, there- 
fore, presumably responsible for it, lays down certain physical tests 
and certain requirements as to chemical composition which are utterly 
incompatible and altogether impossible to work to; in fact, if the 
specification were to be strictly complied with, no one would prob- 
ably be more surprised at the material obtained than the engineer 
himself, and I am afraid very disagreeably surprised too. 

It is a well-known fact that, other things being equal, the more 
finely a cement is ground the greater is its cementitivus value, and 
yet in an important technical case relating to cement a few months 
ago, an engineer of some repute stated as his reason for the rejection 
of a cement, that it was “ over-ground,” certainly a novel kind of 
defect and one which, as it adds considerably to the wear and tear 
of machinery and cost per ton, is not likely to be willingly indulged 
in by the manufacturer. 

To begin at the beginning, however, and to commence with the 
manufacture of Portland cement, to quote the definition usually 
adopted, Portland cement is a compound consisting chiefly of silicates 
and aluminates of lime produced by the calcination to incipient 
vitrifaction of a mechanical mixture of chalk and clay or similar 
materials containing the requisite chemical constituents, the clinker 
thus produced being subsequently ground to a more or less impal- 
pable powder. Speaking broadly from a chemical point-of-view, the 
above means that the carbonate of lime of the chalk, or calcareous 
material, and the silicate of alumina of the clay, or argillaceous 
material, are converted by heat into silicates of lime and aluminates 
of lime. Rough-and-ready experience has shown that the more lime 
a cement contains, compatible with soundness or constancy of volume, 
the greater is its strength, but according to recent synthetical re- 
searches by Messrs. Newberry, of New York, the richest calcic 
compounds which are constant in compound are tri-calcic silicate 
and di-calcic aluminate, i. e., 2.8 parts of lime to 1 of silicate and 1.1 of 
lime to 1 of alumina respectively. I have frequently been called upon 
to prepare cement from various raw materials on a small laboratory 
scale in order to demonstrate their practical value, and I have found 
the foregoing formulas as a rule to give very good results. In 
practice, of course, when dealing with raw materials on a large com- 
mercial scale, it is not possible to attain the same exactitude and 
accuracy in the various operations of manufacture, and therefore it 
is found that it is bardly safe to approach nearer than within two 
per cent of the theoretical maximum as ascertained by Newberry 
without considerable risk of unsoundness. 

The process of cement manufacture may be divided into three 
distinct heads, all of them of equal importance as regards the quality 
of the resulting product. First, there is the mechanical mixing 
and blending of the raw materials, which, in theoretical perfection, 
should be so accurately and minutely blended as to be practically a 
homogeneous mass ; upon the greater or less perfection of this mechan- 
ical blending depends toa very large extent the perfection of the subse- 
quent conversion of the carbonate of lime and silicate of alumina into 
silicates and aluminates of lime. It is obvious that if by imperfect 
grinding and mixing a nodule of chalk or clay becomes segregated, it 
not only becomes a source of weakness in itself, but also robs the 
rest of the mixture of its proper proportion of chalk or clay, and thus 
throws the whole out of proportion. 

Second, there is the calcination process, by which the mechanical 
mixture of chalk and clay is converted into the proper chemical com- 
pounds, 7. e., calcic silicates and calcic aluminates. To bring this 
about, it is necessary to subject the mixture to just sufficient heat to 
cause clinkering or incipient vitrifaction; the greatest care is neces- 
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sary to arrive at exactly the correct temperature, insufficient heat 
not causing proper chemical combination, while excessive tempera- 
ture causes fusion and utterly spoils the product. 

The third and last operation is to reduce the clinker produced by 
the previous operation to an extremely fine powder, to enable it to 
combine with water and thereby set and harden. Experience has 
proved that more depends upon the efficient grinding and reduction 
of the clinker to powder than was at first realized in the earlier 
days of the industry ; particles having a diameter of more than 5}, 
of an inch have but little practical value, decreasing in proportion as 
the diameter of the particle increases, till particles of .\; inch diam- 
eter are practically inert. The setting activity of a cement depends 
upon its solubility, and as it is not a readily soluble material, it follows 
that only the absolutely impalpable powder is wholly attacked by 
water, the outside only of the coarser particles being dissolved off, 
while the internal portion appears to remain more or less inert. 

The most striking improvement in cement manufacture of late 
years is the introduction of the rotary-kiln method of calcination, 
which, after the raw materials have once been placed in the mixing 
mills, enables the whole process of manufacture to be completed 
without any manual labor whatever. In all other processes of cal- 
cination, whether by continuous or intermittent kilns, the loading of 
kilns and the withdrawal of the clinkered product have to be accom- 
plished by manual labor, the loading especially being a matter re- 

uiring skilled labor of the highest type to obtain good results. 
The rotary kiln is still another instance of an idea which originated 
in England being worked out and perfected by our cousins across the 
Atlantic. Some twenty years ago an English inventor, the late 
Mr. Frederick Ransome, brought out a rotary cement kiln which, 
after exhaustive trials and only a very small degree of success, was 
finally abandoned in this country as impracticable and unreliable. 
In America, however, where labor is a much more expensive item 
than in England, Ransome’s kiln was, after an expenditure of much 
time and money, perfected and made a practical success, so that at 
the present time at least ninety per cent of the cement produced in 
that country is the product of rotary kilns. It would be impossible, 
nay, undesirable, in an address of this kind, to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the kiln, but it may be briefly described as a slowly revolving 
tube or cylinder of boiler-plate, lined with firebrick, about 70 feet 
long and 6 feet external diameter; it is a few inches out of the 
horizontal and into the lower end is forced a blast jet of gas, petro- 
leum or finely powdered coal, while into the upper end is fed the 
material to be calcined, in the form either of powder or of a thick 
fluid, according to the method employed of mixing the raw materials. 
The greatest heat is naturally near the fuel jet, and as the cylinder 
revolves the raw mixture slowly travels down towards it, becoming 
gradually heated en route until it reaches the hottest part, or clinker- 
ing zone, and eventually falls out at the lower end of the tube a per- 
fectly clinkered material. Apart from its economy in labor, the great 
advantage of this kiln is that the process of calcination is in full view of 
the operator and can be controlled by him toa nicety. By altering the 
rotating speed of the cylinder, decreasing or increasing the feed of 
the raw mixture, or varying the force of the blast and the fuel supply, 
he is, or ought to be, able to regulate the burning to any desired 
degree. With the old-fashioned intermittent vertical shaft kiln, on 
the other hand, there is no adjustment possible, except of the draught 
by means of dampers, and once the charge of coke and raw mixture 
is put into it, it must be left to take its chance of change of winds, 
and any other adverse atmospheric influences that may arise. The 
condition of the resulting twenty or thirty tons of clinker, as the 
case may be, consequently depends entirely upon the skill and fore- 
sight of the kiln foreman at the time of loading. In pointing out 
some of the advantages of the rotary kiln, [ do not wish it to be 
inferred that the ordinary intermittent kiln does not, as a rule, give 
satisfactory results, which it undoubtedly has done in the past and is 
still doing in the majority of English works; at the same time the. 
burning process is not so well under control as with the rotary kiln 
and more has to be left to chance. As yet only a very small per- 
centage of the output of the United Kingdom is the product of 
rotary kilns, but fresh plants are’ constantly being erected and it is 
not a very rash prophecy to make that in ten years, or less, the 
rotary kiln will be as universal in England as it is in the United 
States to-day. 

Judging from the samples which daily pass through my hands for 
testing purposes, I am pleased to find that the cement industry has 
made considerable strides as regards quality during the past few 
years, and more especially as regards the all-important quality of 
soundness or freedom from disruptive tendencies, which was much 
more unsatisfactory a few years ago than at the present time. The 
general strength, fineness and cementitious value of the material has 
also considerably improved during the past decade or so. As a case 
in point there is a certain recently established factory in the Mid- 
lands, equipped with the most modern plant and machinery, and 
consequently producing a cement much above the average, which 
had considerable difficulty at first in selling its product, owing to 
the high tensile strain developed. Consumers who had been accus- 
tomed to a tensile strain of about 400 pounds per square inch after 
seven days, looked rather askance at a cement which developed 
nearly double that strain, and declined at first to use it, suspecting 
overliming and risk of subsequent disintegration. The days, how- 


ever, have long since passed when a high tensile strain necessarily 
denotes overliming and consequent tendency to unsoundness, which 
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is doubtless owing to improvements in the seyeral processes of manu- 
facture and the exercise of greater care in carrying them out. As 
an example I may quote the product of a certain factory which 
passes through my hands for testing purposes at regular intervals, 
which on the average develops a tensile strain of 900 pounds neat 
and 350 pounds sand at seven days. It generally contains less than 
sixty-two per cent of lime and perfectly withstands every known test 
for constancy of volume, even subjection to boiling water when twenty- 
four hours old. Such a result shows what can be produced by 
extreme care in manufacture and strict attention to the chemical 
aspect of the question. Those unacquainted with the subject may 
be under the impression that the manufacture of cements is so much 
mere navvying, the mere lumping together of so many tons of chalk and 
clay ; let me assure them that such is a totally erroneous impression, 
and that it is, on the contrary, a delicate chemical operation requir- 
ing the utmost nicety and exactness in the proportioning of the raw 
materials, their efficient mixture aud thorough calcination, in order 
to bring about the necessary chemical reaction and combination. 
Only those who have had charge of the manufacture are able to 
realize this fact, and it will perhaps be somewhat of a surprise 
to those not acquainted with the industry that a difference of one- 
half per cent above or below the correct quantity of chalk or car- 
bonate of lime in the raw mixture will frequently be sufficient to 
render the resulting cement totally unsatisfactory. More especially 
does this remark apply to a rotary-kiln plant, where the greatest 
exactness in the proportioning of calcareous and argillaceous ingre- 
dients is necessary. 

As regards the testing of cement, there have been no fresh tests of 
any value put forward during the past few years. What is really 
wanted is some reliable method of quickly and accurately ascertain- 
ing the strength and quality of a sample without having to wait the 
usual periods of seven, fourteen or twenty-eight days, to allow 
the test pieces to set and harden before being tested. The Faija 
warm-water test of 120 degrees Fahr., and the somewhat severe 
Deval test of 176 degrees Fahr., are valuable as tests for soundness, 
but it is very doubtful if they are altogether reliable as a means of 
accelerating the hardening of briquettes and similar test pieces, which 
have to be subjected to tensile and other stresses. Time, after all, is 
the only true test of the value of a material, and it is more than 
doubtful if the above warm-water bath processes accelerate the 
hardening in strictly the same proportion in every case. Another 
thing that is badly wanted in the interests both of the manufacturer 
and user is a standard method of carrying out the various tests, and 
it is to be hoped that the labors of the recently appointed Standards 
Committee of the engineering institutions will result in a workable 
standard being adopted. At the present time each engineer specifies, 
and each operator adopts, whatever method seems to him the best, 
the result being hopeless confusion and totally incomparable results. 
As I pointed out in a paper which I had the honor of reading before 
you in May last, even in the simple matter of the thickness of sieve 
wire there is no agreement in this country, each engineer, if he 
specifies it at all, specifying whatever seems to him the most con- 
venient, with results varying as much as 30 and 40 per cent. ‘The 
same remarks apply to nearly the whole of the apparatus used in 
testing, and the methods of carrying out tests. Take, for instance, 
the estimation of setting time; in one instance it is estimated with a 
needle ,1,-inch diameter weighted to 2$ pounds, and in another ;,- 
inch weighted to 3 pounds, Then again, there is the method of 
making the briquettes or test pieces; in some cases 30 per cent 
of water is used, the mixture consequently being of the consist- 
ency of cream and having to be poured into the moulds, while by 
another method 20 per cent only is used, and the mixture is rammed 
into the moulds in the condition of damp earth; here also the re- 
sults may differ by nearly 50 per cent. After all, laboratory tests of 
strength are only comparative, and, provided exactly the same 
method is adopted in each cage, it cannot matter whether the method 
develops the full strength of the cement or only 50 per cent of it. 
In his little treatise on the subject, called “ Portland Cement for 
Users,” first published in 1881, the late Henry Faija says: “In 
testing the tensile strength of cement it must be premised that the 
object is to obtain the very best results possible compatible with 
certain rules which custom has laid down, and which, therefore, may 
be considered as a fair test.” Until some standard is universally 
agreed upon, these are the lines which always have been and always 
will be followed in my laboratory. Experience has proved that the 
minimum of water gives the best results, provided sufficient is used 
to make the material flux together, a condition which is indicated by 
a slight excess of water rising to the surface after lightly ramming 
and shaking. Since it is almost impossible to always make exact 
allowance for the varied conditions under which cement is used in 
practice, my contention is that the laboratory test should show what 
a cement is capable of under the most favorable conditions, and it is 
to the user’s interest in practical work to approximate these condi- 
tions as near as he can compatibly with due economy. 

The uses and application of cement are increasing day by day, 
but perhaps the most important advance in this respect of late years 
has been the use of cement in combination with iron and steel, or, as 
it is generally called, ferro-concrete. Since the resistance of cement 
to crushing stresses is about ten times as great as its resistance to 
tensile stresses, and the tensile strength of steel is about 100 times 
that of cement, it is obvious that if the steel can be distributed, say 
in a concrete beam, so as to take the tensile stresses in such a manner 


as to about balance the crushing resistance of the concrete, the 
strength of the beam is enormously increased, with, as a rule, but 
moderate increase in cost. The most striking adaptation of ferro- 
concrete is its use for making piles. You will doubtless recollect 
having seen a splendid example of work of this description during 
our visit to Southampton Docks two years ago, where ferro-concrete 
piles were being made and used for general dockwork. The great 
advantage of concrete piles is, of course, that for all intents and pur- 
poses they are imperishable, and while the concrete, if properly 
made, forms an air-tight and water-tight sheathing for the steel em- 
bedded in it, and thus prevents oxidization, it is itself impervious to 
the attack of sea-water and the worms which in certain tropical 
waters are so destructive to timber piles. Another advantage which 
a concrete pile possesses is that, if by any mischance it proves too 
short, it may be lengthened by moulding a further length of concrete 
on the top. This, of course, is a little expensive per foot run, and 
also involves a somewhat lengthy wait to allow the concrete to set and 
harden before the pile can be again driven, but even with these 
drawbacks it is in many cases of very great convenience. 

One of the characteristics of cement which I find is even yet 
scarcely appreciated by users, is its susceptibility to the influence of 
temperature and atmospheric conditions upon its setting and harden- 
ing properties. Cases are frequently coming before me during the 
cold winter months in which complaint is made that the concrete 
will not set, or “ go off,” as the usual term is. On investigation it is 
usually found that a sudden spell of cold weather bas retarded the 
setting and hardening process to such an extent as to cause serious 
alarm, whereas by the exercise of a little patience combined perhaps 
with the advent of slightly warmer weather, matters have eventually 
righted themselves. The setting of cement being a chemical action 
of crystallization, it is, like most such chemical actions, accelerated by 
heat and retarded by cold, and, therefore, it is against the law of 
nature for a concrete to set as quickly in very cold, or as slowly in 
very hot weather, as during normal atmospheric conditions. Ex- 
periments on this subject made some eight years ago showed that, 
taking 60 degrees Fabr. as the average temperature, increasing the 
temperature to 80 degrees accelerated the initial set by 41 per cent 
and the final set by 14 per cent, whereas decreasing the temperature 
to 40 degrees retarded the initial set by 154 per cent and the set 
hard by 114 per cent. 

Many of the little trials and troubles which occasionally befall the 
user of cement, as indeed in most other walks of life, are caused by 
the want of a little common sense. The exercise of a little common 
sense, for instance, would at once suggest that if a dry porous aggre- 
gate were used it would absorb some of the water necessary for the 
proper setting of the cement, and, therefore, either a greater propor- 
tion of water should be added or else the aggregate should be well 
soaked before mixing; and yet how often such simple precautions 
are neglected. You will doubtless remember the story of the cele- 
brated artist who was once asked what he mixed his colors with 
to produce such splendid effects, and the reply was that he mixed 
them with “brains, my dear sir, brains.” Similarly, if cement 
users were to always mix their concrete with “common sense,” I 
feel sure that many of the causes of complaint against a unique con- 
structive material would cease to exist. I do not mean to insinuate 
that no such thing as bad or indifferent cement is ever to be found: 
such, fortunately for me, is not the case or, like Othello, I should 

uickly find my “occupation gone”; at the same time, I do know 
that by far the majority of the cases of failure which occasionally 
occur are more frequently due to imperfect comprehension of the 
general properties of the material than to an inherently bad cement. 

In conclusion, I would tender you my hearty thanks for your kind 
attention to this somewhat discursive essay on what I am afraid to 
the majority is a very dry and dusty subject, but dry and dusty 
though it be, my apology must be ifs vast and growing import- 
ance, for I venture the opinion that without exception there is no 
constructive material more invaluable to the engineer, nor one which 
he could less easily afford to do without at the present day, than 
Portland cement. — The Architect. 


[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 











THE UNION RAILWAY STATION, TROY, N. ¥. MESSRS. REED & 
STEM, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE problem to be solved in the planning consisted in providing 
yt for adequate station facilities on a long but extremely narrow 
lot. ; 

It was found, after providing for the working space, such as bag- 
gage and express rooms, that the general waiting-room was not large 
enough, and in order to overcome this difficulty, the subway below 
the tracks was fitted up in every way equal to the main waiting- 
room, making it in fact an auxiliary waiting-room. 

The interior finish of the waiting-room is of particular interest, in 
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view of the fact that in its treatment faience has been used more ex- 
tensively than in any other similar room we know of, the color-scheme 
of the faience consisting of a green and buff. 

The building of the subway presented several difficulties, because 
its level was considerably below that of the average Hudson River 
water-level, thus necessitating particular precautions in the method 
of watérproofing. 

The walls are faced with opalite tile white faience trimmings, and 
the ceiling panels in plaster, the motif consisting of the Doric order, 


regarded in the age that followed the Reformation, when they were al- 
lowed to fall into neglect or disuse, and the modern reverence, which 
almost rises to worship, as one thrills with the sense of their majestic 
beauty. Vast amounts of money have been spent in the nineteenth 
century in repairing cathedrals or in restoring them to their original 
appearance. In. the history of cathedrals we can read, in monuments 
of stone, the changes which have passed over religion and civilization. 
The age in which they were built corresponds roughly to the period of 
the Crusades, when all Europe was moved by one common heroic pur- 
pose—to do some great work for God; when western Europe con- 
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in which the metopes were formed by flat opalescent glass discs, 
behind which were concealed the electric lights. 

The station was built for the joint use of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Delaware & Hudson, and Boston & Albany 
Railroad, the station being completed about June 1, 1903. 

The base course is built of buff Bedford limestone. The super- 
structure is of red brick with terra-cotta trimmings. Roof of dull 
green tile. 


PAVILION OF THE SAME. 
WAITING-ROOM IN THE SAME. 
BAY IN WAITING-ROOM OF THE SAME. 


PALACES OF MACHINERY, ELECTRICITY AND EDUCATION : LOUISI- 
ANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PALACE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSI- 
TION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, 
ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


PALACE OF EDUCATION: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 8T. 
LOUIS, MO. MESSKS. EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


FRONTIERSMEN: EQUESTRIAN GROUPS FOR THE LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION, 8T. LOUIS, MO. MR. SOLON BORGLUM, 
SCULPTOR. 


THE KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM, POSEN, PRUSSIA. 


Tuis and the following plate are copied from Blétter fiir Archi- 
tektur. 
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Arrest OF CATHEDRAL DEVELOPMENT. — Perhaps the cathedrals 
speak to the modern mind with greater power, because they are expo- 
nents of that sentiment of solidarity, which has been slowly succeeding 
to the individualism of the eighteenth century. For this reason, their 
appeal fell powerless on an age like that of Dr. Johnson, by whom they 
were regarded as barbarous structures disfiguring the land. The con- 
trast is most striking between the indifference with which they were 
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stituted a united Christendom capable of being inspired by a common 
impulse but that impulse necessarily a religious one. The results of 
the growing trade and commerce enriching the people, were manifest 
in efforts to enrich and beautify the houses of God throughout the 
land. This was the time when the parish churches also were recast 
into stone, whose picturesque towers in every town or village charm 
the traveller through rural England. But the cathedral building was 
suddenly arrested as if by some emphatic decree which the world was 
powerless to reverse. Great schemes were thwarted, projected struct- 
ures contracted in their proportions. Siena was forced to be content 
with a fraction of what had been originally contemplated. The Cathe- 
dral of Milan, begun in the fourteenth century, proved to be a weary 
task, slowly accomplished with long interruptions. The Church of St. 
Petronio at Bologna, intended to rival the Duomo at Florence, was 
never finished. Cologne Cathedral, begun late in the age, when the 
motive for building was already weakened, was left incomplete at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and so remained till the end 
of the nineteenth century. St. Peter’s at Rome was indeed completed, 
but at what an expense to the Roman Church—an act of defiance to 
the new world that was coming in, the assertion of the strength of the 
counter-Reformation. The age of cathedral-building was killed by 
the Renaissance, which also extinguished another ideal — the Crusades. 
The fact that so many cathedrals were left unfinished is one of their 
most impressive testimonies. They bear witness that no ideal is ever 
fully accomplished. They are impersonal creations, the collective work 
of peoples, of generations. No individual name is for the most part 
assuciated with them. Architects and artists are in most cases for- 
gotten. A completed structure like Salisbury Cathedral does not speak 
to us like York or Canterbury or Westminster with their unfinished 
towers. What killed the cathedral was the rise of individualism, in 
poetry, in painting, in all the departments of the secular life. But the 
nineteenth century witnessed a powerful reaction, which overleaping 
the gulf of time went back to that lost world, entered anew with sym- 
pathy into its tasks, took up its incompleted work, restored these ancient 
fabrics which were falling into decay. — ‘‘ A Massachusetts Churchman” 
in the Boston Transcript. 





Tue TRAGEDY OF THE CORNER-STONE.— There is nothing espe- 
cially impressive in itself about the practice of putting coins under the 
foundation stone of a new building, especially if the denomination of 
the coins is modest. Yet this harmless practice is the shadow of an 
older tragic custom. The money stands, theoretically, for the ransom 
of the human being who by ancient superstition should have been 
buried in its place. Otherwise, it was held, the building would not 
stand firm and endure. There was a time when this particular kind of 
human sacrifice had a vogue extending to most parts of the world. 
Even in England skeletons have been found imbedded in the bases of 
castle walls, and there is a record of one German fortress at the build- 
ing of which a child was bought from its mother with hard cash and 
walled into the donjon tower—the unnatural mother, according to 
the story, looking on the while. Effigies of human beings are still 
used in some parts of Europe as harmless substitutes, and in remoter 
and more ruthless places the old custom crops out from time to time in 
all its grim reality. — N. Y. Times. 
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Waiting-room: Union Railway Station, Troy, N. Y. 
Reed & Stem, Architects. 
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Pavilion: Union Station, Troy, N. Y. 
Reed & Stem, Architects. ‘ 
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A Bay in the Waiting-room: Union Station, Troy, N. Y. 
Reed & Stem, Architects. 
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Palace of Liberal Arts: Louisana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Burnett, Haynes & Burnett, Architects. 
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Palaces of Machinery, Electricity and Education: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Palace of Education: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eames & Young, Architects. 
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Frontiersmen: Groups in Front of the Palace of Varied Industries: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Solon Borglum, Sculptor. 
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The Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Posen, Prussia. 
Hinckeldeyn & Ahrns, Architects. 
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Entrance Hall: Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Posen, Prussia. 
Hinckeldeyn & Ahrns, Architects. 
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Atlanta, Ga.— The erection of a $10,000 edifice for 
the St. Luke’s Church at Peachtree and Pine Sts. 
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Baton Rouge, La.— Plans have been drawn by 
Favrot & Livavais, of New Orleans, for an alumni 
memorial for the Louisiana State University. It 
will be two stories, 84’ x 116’, of brick and stone. 
Cost, $35,000. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Boston, Mass.— The work of demolishing the old 
Monks Building at the corner of Cengress St. and 
Congress Sq. is nearly completed. This work is 
being done by the firm of Thomas A. Elston & Co. 
The new Monks Building, to be erected by the 
Monks Building Trust, will be eleven stories, the 
plans being by Peabody & Stearns, and it will be 
one of the finest of its kind of the later modern 
buildings. The exterior design, while simple, is 
very attractive. 


Campello, Mass. — George E. Keith Co. has let the 
contract for a shoe factory. It will be of wood, 
three stories and basement, 40/ x 180’. 

Chester, Pa.— Plans have been prepared by Adin 
B. Lacey and W. UC. Hayes, Philadelphia, for a new 
Y. M. C. A. Building to be erected here, at a cost of 
about $90,000. 

Columbus, Miss.—It is reported that a bill has 
passed the house appropriating $175,000 for im- 
provements at the Industrial Institute and College 
here. 


Delaware, O.— Plans prepared by Wilbur T. Mills, 
233 N. High St., Columbus, for a $75,000 school- 
building have been accepted, and contract for erect- 
ing same will probably be let early in April. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The Building Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Greensboro Female Col- 
lege has accepted plans prepared by S. W. Foluk & 
Son, Pearson Building, New Castle, Pa., for the 
new building. Estimated cost, $50,000. 

Hamilton, O.—The building of a two-story brick 
school in the 4th Ward on Chestnut and 9th Sts., 
at a cost of $25,000, is reported under consideration. 

Hopkiasville, Ky.—The Board of Commissioners 
of the Western Ky. Asylum for the Insane is con- 
sidering plans for erecting a $75,000 building. 

Jersey City, N. J.—John T. Rowland, Jr., has 
drawn plans for additions to five schools to be 
erected at a total cost of $100,000. 

Kearney, Neb.— George A. Berlinghof, Beatrice, 
Neb., will prepare plans for the State Normal 
School to be erected here. Cost not to exceed $50,- 
000. 





Newport, R. I.— Plans for the proposed new high 
school have been completed. The building will be 
three stories high, facingon Broadway. The build- 
ing is commodious and promises to meet the demands 


of the city for some years to come. Creighton 
Withers, architect. 

New York, N. ¥.—The candy factory of Henry 
Heide on Vandam St. is to be enlarged by a nine- 


story addition, 100’ x 107’. Delemos & Cordes, 130 
Falton St., architects. Estimated cost, $250,000. 

To Whitney Warren, No. 3 E. 33d St., has been 
awarded the contract for the architectural work to 
be done on the proposed new terminal of the New 
York Central Railroad, on the site of the present 
Grand Central Station, in 42d St. Mr. Warren will 
work in coéperation with Reed & Stem, No. 5 E. 
42d St., but he will have personal and direct charge 
of the artistic features of the new building. S 
general the changes to be made indicate that in 
beauty of architecture and in accommodation the 
new station will probably be unrivalled am ‘ng the 
great buildings not only of America but of Europe 
as well. It will be twenty storieshigh. All offices, 
waiting-rooms, lunch and baggage rooms will be 
removed from the ground fleor, which will be de- 
voted to the tracks and will be four feet below the 
street level. 

The Royal and Queen Insurance Companies have 
purchased the North River Insurance Company’s 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


building at 84 William St., and it is understood that 
there will be erected on the site in the near future 
an Office-building in which both companies will 
have quarters. 


Ottawa, Can.— A. O. Von Herbulis has been chosen 
as the architect of the Catholic University of Otta- 
wa, and his plans for the magnificent administration 
building to take the place of the structure destroyed 
by fire last September have been chosen by the uni- 
versity authorities. The structure will be in the 
Classic style with Ionic columns, and with statues 
of the twelve apostles around the dome and many 
statues of men famous in Canadian history and in 
art adorning the top of the building. The entire 
building is to be built of stone, and will have a 
frontage of 340 feet with two wings each 150 feet 
deep. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—John Stafford, owner of the St. 
James, expects to begin the erection this spring of 
a big apartment-house on the east side of 16th St., 
below Walnat, that will cost $1,000,000. It will be 
twelve stories high, 140’ x 180’. The plans for this 
building will be drawn by Mr. Trumbauer. 

A fund of $500,000 is to be raised, if possible, by 
the alumni of the Architectural Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania for the building of an 
architectural school. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Negotiations were reeently con- 
cluded for the sale of the property of the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Penn Ave. and 7th St., to 
Herbert H. Du Puy for $600,000 and the purchase 
by the Second Church congregation of the Hotel 
Boyer property, 7th St. and Duquesne Way, from 
Mr. Du Puy, for $250,000. The sale of the church 
property means that a decided impetus will be given 
to building and realty buying in that section after 
the erection of a modern office or store building. 
It is expected that the Second Church congregation 
will occupy temporary quarters in a downtown 
theatre until it has fully matured plans for the 
erection of a modern church building on 7th St. It 
is understood the congregation will dispose of a 
portion of the hotel property immediately on the 
—- of Duquesne Way for the erection of a ware- 

ouse. 

““The committee in charge of the erection of the 
Carnegie $5,000,000 technical schools has issued a 
call for plans. The competition is open to all repu- 
table architects, and rewards are offered for the 
best plans — $750, $500 and $250 respectively, for 
the first, second and third choices of the committee. 
In addition, five architects of eminence wil] be in- 
vited to submit plans, the compensation to be 
$1,000 each, whether the plan be accepted or not.”’ 


Quincy, I1l.—A contract has been closed for the 
sale of five acres of land to the International Leather 
ey — are to build a tannery to cost $35,000 to 








(Continued on page xii.) 
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PROPOSALS. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


the money, but it is understood that a new library 
is contemplated. 

8t. Louis. Mo. — The eight-story commercial build- 
ing at the corner of 12th and Olive Sts. has been 
leased for hotel purposes. Albert Swasey has 
planned a 2,000-room hotel for the Catlin tract to 
be erected within 400 feet of the main entrance to 
the Fair. Much of the property on Locust St., 
between 14th St. and Jefferson Ave., is available 
for immediate improvement and being in the hands 
of rich interests the o!d residences now there will 
make way for modern commercial buildings. 

Theo. Hannihban, Jr., vice-president of the Aiple 

& Hemmelman Real Estate Co., has plans com- 
pleted for a modern six-story and basement build- 
ing to be erected on Locust St., near 15th St., to 
cost $150,000. 

Tarrytown, N. Y.— The women property-owners 
recently voted on a proposition to build a town li- 
brary, and won by a majority of 37. There was 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Richmond, Va.— The House has passed bills re- 
cently passed by the Senate, appropriating $165,000 
for improving the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Ata recent banquet of the alumni 
of the University of Rochester, at the Genesee 
Valley Club, President Rush Rhees of the institu- 
tion announced that George Eastman had made an 
unconditional pledge to give $60,000 toward the cost 
of the new science hall to be devoted to biology and 
physics. Dr. Rhees said that the total amount sub- 
scribed for the purpose was upwards of $100,000, 
and he expected to be able to announce on com. 
mencement day that the entire amouat of $150,000 
had been secured. 

It is stated that Andrew Carnegie bas raised his 
offer of $17,500 to $20,000 for the public library. 
The question with the public now is, will the city 
build a building costing $20,000, or will $5,000 more 
be raised? The old Main St. School-house lot has 
been selected for the site and the building will be 
one that will be a credit to the vity. 

Sacramento, Cal.— Doctors Fay, Atkinson and 
Parkinson have been appointed as a committee to 
formulate plans for the enlargement and equip- 
ment of a Receiving Hospital here. 

Salem, Mass.— Two large lots of land at Castle Hill 
has been deeded to St. Joseph’s Educational Insti- 
tute of Salem. The grantor is the pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church in Salem, and the grantee the 
Sisters of Notre Dame school in this city. Fr. 
Gadoury has given the land to them for the purpose 
of establishing a summer home and recreation 
grounds. a 

San Francisco, Cal.— Plans have been completed 
by Henry H. Meyers, 532 Market St., and Clarence 
R. Ward, Crocker Building, associate architects, 
for the Hahneman Hospital, which is to be erected 
at California Ave. and Maple St. Cost, $110,000. 

Shawnee, Okla. Ter. —School bonds amounting to 
$50,000 have been sold. It is stated that the erec- 
tion of three schools will be begun at once. 

South Hadley, Mass.—A conditional gift of $50,000 
has been made to Mt. Holyoke College by Andrew 
Carnegie, the understanding being that the friends 
of the institution raise a like amount before June 
1. No stipulations are made regarding the use of 








iderable opposition to the library project, and 
had it not bad the support of the women it would 
have been defeated. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—A permit has been granted to 
build the Fairbanks memorial library on N. 7th 
St. The cost of the structure is given as $50,000. 

Waltham, Mass.—Plans have been prepared by 
Blakeslee & Andres, Boston, for acottage residence 
to be erected here this spring for A. P. Teele. 

Waterville, Me. — The erection of a $40,000 dormi- 
tory at Colby College is contemplated. 

West Liberty, Ia.— At a recent meeting of the 
contributors to the library site fund the town-hall 
was comfortably filled, and the Lewis property was 
decided to be the site for the Carnegie Library 
building. 








COMPETITIONS. 





HE competition for the Beaux-Arts Scholarship, 
= open to all American draughtsmen under twenty- 
tive years of age, will begin on Saturday, April 16th. 
For information, apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 E. 33d St., New York. 1476 








PROPOSALS. 


TOREHOUSE. 
[At San Francisco, Cal.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here until April 
14, 1904, for construction of frame subsistence store- 
house at the infantry cantonment, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Cal. Information furnished on application 
to WM. S. PATTEN, A. Q. M. G., Chief Q. M. en 


HURCH. 
[At Erie, Pa.) 
Proposals will be received until April 11 by the 
Rev. B. J. Raycroft for erecting a new edifice for St. 
Ann’s Church. 1475 


JP)EADHOUSE. 





[At Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Office of Constructing Q. M., . Paul, Minn. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
April 13, 1904, for the construction of a deadhouse 
at Fort Snelling, Minn. R. M. SCHOFIELD, Con- 
structing Quartermaster. 1475 


ASONRY, DRAIN-PIPE, ETC. 
[At Columbia, ©.) 
Proposals will be received until April 9 by the 
Board of County Commissioners for masonry, drain- 
pipe, etc., on Red Bank Road, between B. & 0. S. W. 
R. R. and Madieonville pike, Columbia Township. 
EUGENE L. LEWIS, County Auditor. 1475 


EMENT AND STONE. 

[At Boston, Mass., and Portsmouth, N. H.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, 25 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
Mass. Sealed proposals for furnishing Portland 
cement, broken stone, sand for concrete, and sand or 
earth for fill, at forts in Boston Harbor, Mass., and 
Portsmouth Harbor, N. H., will be received bere 
until April 11, 1904. Information furnished on 

application. W. 8. STANTON, Lieut. Col. Engrs. 

1475 








ONDUIT AND FITTINGS, SAND, SLAT- 
ING FELT, ETC. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 


Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department. Washington, 
D. C., until April 5, 1904, to furnish at the navy 
yard, New York, N. Y., a quantity of conduit and 
fittings, sand, slating felt, skylights, roofing slate, 
silver forks and spoons, rivets, white pine, sheet 
brass, steel plates and angles, stee) billets, expanded 
metal, brass tub ng, salt-water soap, metal lath, terra- 
cotta tile, and asphalt paving tile. Blank proposals 
will be furnished upon application to the Navy Pay 
Office, New York. H. T. B. HARRIS, Paymaster 
General, U.S. N. 1475 
TORAGE BUILDING. 

[At Bremerton, Wash.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 9, 1904, tor constructing a wenn 
steel building for steel storage at the navy yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash. MORDECAI T., a 








Chief of Bureau. 75 
OST EXCHANGE AND GYMNASIUM 
BUILDING. 


[At Haines Mission, Alaska.) 


Constructing Quartermaster’s Office, Haines, 
Alaska. Sealed proposals will be received here until 
April 12, 1904, tor the construction, including 
plumbing, heating, gaspiping and gymnastic appa- 
ratus, of a post exchange and gymnasium building 
combined at New Army Post, Haines Mission, Alaska, 
CAPT, W. P. RICHARDSON, constructing Q.M, 
Haines, Alaska. 1475 

RIDGE, SUBSTRUCTURE, ETC. 
. {At Columbus, O.| 

The Board of County Commissioners will receive 
proposals antil April 12 for furnishing material 
and constructing substructure, superstructure and 
approaches of David Tavlor Alum Creek bridge 
and David Taylor Big Walnut Creek bridge. L. E. 
JONES, County Auditor. 1475 


ORTLAND CEMENT. 
(At Boston Neck, R. I.] 
U. S. Engineer Office, Newport, R. I. Sealed pro- 
gals for furnishing and delivering Portland cement, 
roken stone and sand at Boston Neck, KR. I., will be 
received here until April 19, 1904. Information 
furnished on application. J. H. ea Sr 


Engrs. 
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DYCKERHOFF 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


is made in Germany. 


When first introduced in the United States, some 


twenty-five years ago, its superior strength, correct chemical composition 
and absolute uniformity were quickly appreciated and placed it above 


all other Cements in the markét. 
originai superiority ;— its perfection has not been approached by any 


other Cement. 


The Dyckerhoff brand maintains the 


E. THIELE, Sole Agt., 99 John St. New York 












HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. ; 
has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 


The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 


We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 
whole or any part of same. Send for our 


special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 





174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 














ELECTRIC HOUSE 


WILLIAM E. 


SERVICE PUMPS 


QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 
1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 









































Exhaust Heads, 


Fans, Blowers, Engines, Motors, Generating Sets, 


Mechanical 
Forges, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Appara- 
tus, Industrial Equipments 


Draft Apparatus, 








BOSTON, 
New York. Philadelphia. 





B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


351 





Chicago. London 














PROPOSALS. 


RIDGE SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
[At Chicago, Ill.] 
Proposals will be received by S. D. Griffin, Clerk 
Board of Crustees, sanitary district of Chicago, until 
April 13 for furnishing material and constructing 
superstructure of Harrison St. bridge over Chicago 
River. 1475 











OCKHOUSES. 
(At Charleston, W. Va.) 
U. 8. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for building two lockhouses at Lock No. 6, 
Kanawha River, about four miles below Charleston, 
W. Va., will be received here until April 18, 1904. 
GEORGE A. ZINN, Maj., Engrs. 1476 


YOURTHOUSE. 
[At Clinton, N. 0.} 


Proposals will be received antil April 20 for ereet- 
ing @ courthouse by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 1476 











PROPOSALS. 
QUARTERS. 
|At Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.) 

Office Constructing Q. M., Burlington. Vt. Sealed 
proposals will be received until April 25, 1904, for 
constructing, heating, plumbing, gaspiping and elec- 
tric wiring of two double sets officers’ quarters, 
constructing, gaspiping and electric wiring of one 
quartermaster’s storehouse and construction of 
one quartermaster’s storehouse and one quarter- 
master’s workshop at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 
Information furnished on application. CAPTAIN 
T. B. LAMOREUX, Q. M., Burlington, Vt. 1477 





QFricers’ 





AIL AND SHERIFF’S RESIDENCE. 
J [At Jamestown, N. D.) 
Proposals will be received until May 16 by the 
Board’of County Commissioners ‘for erecting & jail 
and sheriff’s residence, cell work in jail, boiler-house 
complete, except boilers, boiler and steam plant. 
ANDREW BLEWETT, County Auditor. 1477 


I HAVE 


TO LOAN 


locations, 


MONEY 


jin all hotels, houses, farms, 
| factories, mills, or any other kind of real 


estate. Let me know what you want. 
| 


F. ARMINGTON PEAVY 


Broker, Dept. M., No. 1090 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mortgage 





The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


W. J. PERRY 


463 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 














PROPOSALS. 
IGHT STATION. 

[At Sapelo, Ga.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Lighthouse Engineer, Charleston, S.C., ontit Aprol 
20, 1904, for furnishing the materials ono latcr of 
all kinds necessary for the construction, erection and 
delivery of the buildings for the Sapelo Light Station, 
Ga., in accordance with specitications, copies of 
which, with blank proposals and other information, 
may be had upon application to CAPT. G. P. HOW- 
ELL, corps of engrs., U.S. A., engr. 1476 





DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 

{At Fort Washington Md.]| 
Office of Constructing Q. M., U.S. Army, Fort Wash- 
ington,Md. Sealed proposals wil) be received at this 
ottice until April 25, 1904, for the construction of 
an addition and alteratious to the hospital at Fort 
Washington, Md. Information regarding plans ard 
apecifications may be obtained at this office. at the 
office of the depot quartermaster, Baltimcre. Md., 
and at the office of the depot quartermaster, Phila- 
delnbia, Pa. F. L. DENGLER, constructing © “., 
U.S.A. 1477 


LTERATIONS TO COLLEGE. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 
Proposals will be received until May 2 by Alrick 
H. Man, Chairman Executive Committee of the col- 
lege at the department of evucation, for repairs and 
alterations to Normdl College buildings. 1477 


OAT SHOP. 





[At Bremerton, Wash.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 

Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 

until April 23, 1904. for constructing a three-story 

brick building about 308 by 64 feet at the Puget Sound 

Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. MORDECAI T. EN- 
DICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1477 


UILDING. 





[At Charleston, S. 7 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau o 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 23, 1904, for constructing a two-story 
brick and steel fireprvof building with one-story wing 
and brick chimney at the navy yard, Charleston,S.C., 
Plans and epecitications wil] be furnished by the com- 
mandant of the navy yard named upon deposit of $15 
as security for their return. MORDECAI T. END 1- 
COTT, Chief of Bureau. 1477 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 26, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti] 3.0’clock 
P. M. on the 17th day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of 
the U.S. Post-office at Anniston, Alabama, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification. copies of 
which may be had at this office, or the office of the 
Custodian at Anniston, Alabama, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMESKNOXTAYT OR, 
Supervising Architect. 1476 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1904. Notice 
is hereby given that the time for opening the bide 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of 
the U. S. Post-office and Court-house at Deadwood, 
South Dakota, bas been extended from April 18, 1904, 
to 3 o’clock P.M., May 12, 19094. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect, 1476 
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“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 


BROAD EXCHANGE HANOVER BANK 
ST. PAUL BUILDING UNION CLUB 
AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING N. Y. LIPE INS. BUILDING 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BUILDINGS 


PORTLAND 


—— 


— 


he 
Standard 








CEMENT 


Atlas Portland «+« 
Cement Company 


American Braid, 


30 BROAD STREET 
































AND MANY OTHERS NEW YORK 
Che Heliotype Printing Co. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 

211 Tremont Street 
Boston 
FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 
tha Lithography 
Heltotype 
Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVER T 
REASONABLE PRICES 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


chitect, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 26th day of April, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction, including heating apparatus, 
electric conduits and wiring, of the U.S. Post-office 
at Logansport, Indiana, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office, or the office of the Postmaster, Logansport, 
Indiana, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1475 





(At Lincoln, Neb. ] 

Bids will be received April 11 by J. 8S. Dales, Km. 

101 Central Building, State University, Lincoln, for 

erecting a phvsics laboratory building for said uni- 

versity. upon its grounds in Lincoln ; also for erect- 

ing aschool and laboratory building upon the farm 
of the University, near Lincoln. 1475 


CHOOL. 





(At Crescentville, 0.) 
Bids will be received April 26 by the Bd. Educ. 
for erecting a two-story brick school. 


1476 


[At Haines, Alaska.) 

Bids are wanted April 12 for constructing a post 

exchange and gymnasium building, including plumb- 

ing, heating, gaspiping and gymnastic apparatus, at 

new army post, Haines Mission. Address CAPT. 
| W. P. RICHARDSON, Constructing Q. M. 1475 


AVING. 
[At Pacific Grove, Cal.) 
Bids will be received May 9 by E. B. Lewis, City 
Cik., for constructing 5,269 feet pavement. Estimated 
cost, $20,646. 1476 
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BIN DIN G. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 

editions, as follows: — 

For the Regular Edition - = = = = Maroon. 
666 46 International Edition - - - Blue. 
The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 

practice will entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


Plates being mounted upon guards. 
Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 





ARCHITECTS & DRAWING MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of MORRILL & WHITON CON. 
Drawing Tools). TRUCTION CO., 





—— 35 Fedesal St., Boston, Mass. 





G. G. LEDDER, 


9 Province Court, Boston, Mass. MEMORIAL wi NDOWS. 
PE TES, PR HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, | 
ARTISTIC WIRE. & METAL 23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 








MORSS & WHYTE, MODELLING AND ORNA- 














75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. MENTAL PLASTER. 
ASBESTOLITH. __ SEEN? got Cambridge St Bovion. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, ORNAMENTAL muasvan- 
_ 16 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
wy HR FOWL Mass. 
REDDING, BAIRD &CO, PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 








83 Fri Franklin St., Boston, Mass. ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 











‘one eneree. = Camere. St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, ay ee 
Rania Printing Paper PHOTOGRAPHY. __ 
38 Broad St., Boston. LEON E. DADMUN, 
PARKS & onium. 169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
_& Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
BLUE PRINTING (Continu- Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
ous.) N. L. STEBBINS, 
aes mm _ iz 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. PLASTERERS. | 
‘BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 


Be cl chs nt 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
A. A. ELSTON & co., — : 





sacs 

| 

al 

166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. PORTABLE OVENS. ai, 

; H. A. JOHNSON & CO., _ | 
‘CONCRETE- STEEL CON- 

STRUCTION. 224 State St., Boston, Mass. 

SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, ate _ROOFING DUCK. | 

R 8. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. C, H. BATCHELDER & CO., | 


234 State St., 
Beston, ‘Mase. | 





CONTRACTORS & BUILD- aia 
ERS. SASH CORD. 











McKAY & WOOLNER, _ SILVER LAKE CO., 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. we Ch y St. ey 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN seal 7 : 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Bosten. SEAM-FACE “GRANITE. 





Sara 

| 

SS LeR sei, 

a 

GILBRETH SEAM- FACE maga 


Park Row Build: :’ New York 
176 Federal St., B | 
ERICKSON | ELECTRIC EQUIP- PM... deral St., vatuetnsesalll 
ME 


| 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. — STABLE | FIXTURES. 


ith pone a BROAD GAUGE, IRON STALL | & 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ORS. 

















if 167 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 





- FIRE- ESCAPES. VANE W 
eae. 53 Elm St., Boston, Ma Mass. | 
STANDARD | FIRE- ESCAPE & MFG A ——-— — 
co., STONE CARVING. AND M¢ MOD-) 
120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ELLI NC. 
‘ af ine ieiciciliedal SPO Se Sete | 
LAUNDRY DRYING HUGH CAIRNS, | 
MACHIN ERY. A Sudbury Street, Boston. | 
CHICAGO CLOTHES I DRYER TELEPHONES. | 
Ss, | 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. S. H. COUCH CO., 





LEATHER BELTING. 





ai TILES & FIREPLACES. | 
SHULTZ BELTING CO., te 

114 High St., Boston, Mass. GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 
ae Rs ait ee 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 


MARBLE DEALERS. 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. | 























COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., |FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
(Branch Office.) Park Rew Bidg., "New York. 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 176 Federal St., Boston. | 





Professional 
Eth ics. acre mT 


The following ... 
.-.- CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [embers by 
“a the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was . . Hee 6 Se ee 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- « 1895. .- 


Section 1. No Member should enter inte 

ae in any form or degree, with any 
uilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
. 

SzcTIoN 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any bailding material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 
SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “ owner.’ 
* 
SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 
SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 


SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional tomake altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
wi-hout ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or fot 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” an@ 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SxcTion 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk fer 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi, 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

*« 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Suction 16. A Member should: so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
gienal education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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OR the convenience of customers in 
New York and the metropolitan district, 








and especially of architects and their 
clients, the Exhibit Rooms and Contract 
Department heretofore connected with 
the General Offices, Numbers 9, 11 and 
13 Murray Street, have been transferred 


by the 


Yale @ Towne 
Mfg. Company 














to 242 FIFTH AVENUE. 








Customers are invited to avail of the 
improved facilities thus offered for the 
selection of locks and hardware for build- 
ings of all classes. 





Special provision is made for the inspection and 
selection of artistic hardware of the higher grades. 





Hereafter all correspondence relating to Contract Work 
in the metropolitan district should be addressed as above. 

















| Ge C-T- NELSON CO- | 


———— oapeaeadaelll 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS» hoy 
RA (BORED OR BUILT-UP) -¢ 


GY (ANY SE-UP 7036 INCH DIAMETER 
aR" 4 AND 24 FEET LONG = 5 


Ni) ® CARVED ‘CAPITALS | 

7 NM)! = NEWELS:- BALUSTERS-~ DETAIL WORK 

- NV - RAIL: ETC: A SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manutacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


-—— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS’ 
Wa.po Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Hletiotype Printing Ce, 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 
© | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

@| PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


OOPIES OF AROHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, BTO., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CARVING. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O. ........... Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engimeering Works, De- 


BLEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 





CEMENT. troit, Mioh.... .....° ...---.-+. ENGINEERS. 

ARTISTIC Tae. METAL | “ Atias Cement Co., New York......... CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTBM.| Jager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 

neces A Whete. Dente CEMENT (Portland). Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Py eee nae SORES SES Lawrence Cement Co., The, New Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
DEAFENING QUILT. ’ 

ASBESTOLITH. - Mh gt SETET ae engeesescce Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......... FAN SYSTEM. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. CLEAN_OUT ew York, N. Y.-.-++.-++: DOORS (Steel Rolling). Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
ASPHALT. Craig, David, Boston.........--+...++. Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. | FILING DEVICES. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... CLO Art Metal Construction Co., James- 


ASPHALT ROOPING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston................ 
Parks & Jeeves, Boston......... 
Spaulding Print Paper Uo., Boston 
busbhe csebebesebas «s0cenll (eow) 
BOOKS. 
Bruno Hessling Co. Ltd., New York. 
BRASS FINISHERS. 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston............ 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
Island City, N. Y........s000 scorces 
ler Oo., The W. S., Cleveland, O... 
inslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Il. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 





CKS. 
Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 
COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 


Hartmann Bros, Mfg. Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Simpsop Bros. Corporation, Boston . 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Oo., [rvington-on- 
ere 


CONTRACTING. 


Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Paneer, TEAEB. 00 oc ccccce ccccvcccccces 
Rutan, William L., Boston. ..... 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Oordage Works, Boston. (cow) 





DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........... 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Ey OF sk, SOM nce ccc rece vcos haa 
ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
Edison Light, Boston .............+++ 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
BEA. Kictansenss cccdessecsecevcces 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
WOE Mocescoccccces peqeenensenaesenscee 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Oo., Philadeiphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
BLEVATORS (Foundry). 


SO eee eee eet eee esse eeee 


town, N 
PILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 


FIREPROOPING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 


rer. eee cee eeeee rere rr et er eer es 


PIRBPROOP LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York............... 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 


PLOOR POLISH. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 


FOUNDRY BQUIPMENT. 
Nerthern Engineering Works, De 





Wolt, Migh..........ceccecseeeres ad 








